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Atlanta  cops  in  Home  is  where  the  job  is: \ 

promotional  flap  New  Detroit  residency  rule 


Atlanta  police  officers  have 
adopted  a wait-and-see  attitude  in 
their  battle  with  the  city  over  a 
promotional  exam  that  was 
scrapped  because  of  alleged  bias 
against  minorities. 

However,  the  apologies  and  ex- 
planations offered  by  Mayor  An- 
drew Young  in  the  ongoing  flap 
have  not  stopped  the  city’s 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  chapter 
from  taking  their  case  to  court. 

At  issue  is  the  city’s  contention 
that  the  last  December’s  promo- 
tional exam  for  sergeants  and 
lieutenants  was  not  validated  for 
job-relatedness  at  the  time  it 
given.  As  a consequence,  the  city 
argued,  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
fend the  exam  in  court  in  the 


Mayor  Young 

Apology  unacceptable 
event  that  the  Afro-American 
Patrolmen’s  League  challenged 
any  promotions  made  as  a result 
of  the  test. 

The  standoff  between  the  city 
and  the  FOP  is  yet  another 
chapter  in  Atlanta’s  longstan- 
ding problem  with  promotional 
procedures.  In  the  early  70 's,  the 
Afro-American  Patrolmen's 
League  filed  a suit  charging  the 
city  with  racial  discrimination  in 
hiring  and  promoting  procedures. 
The  settlement  reached  in  the 
case  was  undermined  when  the 
predominantly  white  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  charged  that  it 
would  result  in  reverse 
discrimination. 

A promotional  exam  was  given 
in  1975  but  its  impact  was 
unraveled  by  a cheating  scandal 
that  ultimately  led  to  resignation 
of  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
Reginald  Eaves. 

In  1980,  Atlanta  entered  into  a 
consent  decree  for  a one-time  set 
of  “remedial  promotions’’  intend- 
ed to  compensate  for  past  ir- 
regularities in  the  promotional 


system.  A test  was  given  in  1981 
and  100  promotions  were  made. 

The  consent  decree  directed 
that  subsesquent  promotions 
grow  out  of  “validated,  culture- 
free”  written  exams  in  which  race 
plays  no  part  other  than  to 
facilitate  the  agreement. 

The  question  of  job-relatedness 
was  crucial  in  doing  away  with 
last  December’s  exam.  The  only 
legal  defense  of  a test  which  is 
allegedly  biased  is  its  job- 
relatedness,  and,  according  to 
Asa  Hilliard  III,  a Georgia  State 
University  professor  who  was  re- 
tained by  the  city  to  examine  the 
$40,000  test,  “A  lot  of  things 
could  have  been  done  to  make  it  a 
richer  procedure. 

Noting  that  “there  are  certain 
steps  you  take  to  show  a test  is 
job-related,”  Hilliard  said  certain 
essential  police  behaviors,  such  as 
judgment  calls,  are  not  easily 
measured  and  for  that  reason 
were  not  fully  tested  on  the  exam. 
More  expensive  techniques  and 
videotapes  should  have  been  used 
to  simulate  police  response,  he 
said. 

The  test  was  given  in  two  parts. 
The  first  consisted  of  100  multi- 
ple choice  questions.  The  second 
part,  given  six  weeks  later  to 
those  who  did  the  best  on  the  writ- 
ten exam,  consisted  of  some  40 
videotaped  vignettes.  The  of- 
ficers were  given  a limited 
amount  of  time  to  react  to  the 
situation  on  the  screen.  Accor- 
ding to  Deputy  Chief  Beverly  J. 
Harvard,  the  video  phase  of  the 
exam  was  designed  “to  see  if  the 
officer  actually  practices  what  he 
preaches.” 

Hilliard  contends  that  the 
testmakers  were  hampered  by 
time  and  financial  constraints. 
“It  was  a like  a luxury  model  ver- 
sus an  economy  model.  But  that 
can  be  the  difference  between  a 
valid  and  an  invalid  test.  When 
you  move  to  the  economy  model, 
you  get  a test  that  is  highly 
vulnerable,"  he  told  the  Atlanta 
Journal. 

Using  the  Federal  “four-fifths 
rule”  as  a guideline,  lawyers  and 
police  officials  determined  that 
the  test  scores  on  the  first  part  of 
the  exam  provided  evidence  of 
racial  bias. 

The  "four-fifths  rule,”  a regula- 
tion adopted  in  1978  by  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Commission,  finds  a 
test  racially  discriminatory  if 
blacks  are  promoted  at  a rate  of 
four-fifths  that  of  whites. 

Mayor  Young  has  come  under 
steady  fire  for  scrapping  the  ex- 
am. In  March,  Young  apologized 
to  Atlanta  police  officers  for  the 
"false  start”  and  assured  the  of- 
ficers that  those  who  are  worthy 
Continued  on  Page  5 


The  Detroit  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  has  approved  a 
revision  of  the  city’s  residency  re- 
quirements, loosening  the  rule 
somewhat  to  eliminate  references 
to  the  families  of  police  officers. 

Previously,  the  discovery  thata 
police  officer’s  spouse  was  living 
outside  the  city  was  considered 
per  se  evidence  that  the  officer 
was  not  a city  resident.  According 
to  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board,  Odson  Petreault,  other 
factors  will  now  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

“The  officer. . .may  well  be  liv- 
ing under  a thing  he  calls  a dual 
residency  where  his  family  lives 
someplace  while  he  maintains  an 
apartment  or  a room  or  multiple 
lodging  with  other  police  officers. 
His  actions  are  observed  to  see 
whether  he  is  staying  there  a good 
part  of  the  time  or  whether  he  is 
using  that  as  a subterfuge  while 
in  fact  supporting  and  maintain- 
ing a full-time  home  in  the 
suburbs  and  spending  a great 
deal  of  time  there.” 

There  is  currently  a require- 
ment that  one  must  live  in  Detroit 
in  order  to  become  a police  officer. 
Under  the  new  order,  Petreault 
said,  police  officers  found 
violating  the  rule  will  not  be  given 
a chance  to  move  back  to  the  city. 


A U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling 
handed  down  June  3 will 
drastically  limit  the  likelihood  of 
municipalities  having  to  pay  civil 
damages  to  individuals  who 
believe  their  civil  rights  were 
violated  in  an  isolated  act  of 
police  misconduct. 

By  a vote  of  7-to-l,  the  Court 
overturned  $1.5  million  in 
damages  awarded  to  an 
Oklahoma  City  widow  whose  hus- 
band had  been  shot  to  death  by  a 
city  police  officer  during  a 
reported  robbery  investigation. 

The  decision's  value  as  a prece- 
dent is  said  to  be  limited, 
however,  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
single  rationale  for  overturning 
the  settlement  commanded  a ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Court. 

Under  Section  1983  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Federal 
civil  rights  law  most  frequently 
invoked,  municipalities  were 
made  liable  to  suit  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1871,  which 
authorizes  suits  for  damages  for 
official  violations  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  In  a 1978  decision, 
the  Court  said  a city  could  only  be 
liable  for  injuries  inflicted  under 
an  official  “policy  or  custom.” 


If  the  rule  is  violated,  he  said,  the 
officer  is  considered  to  have 
vacated  his  position.  Allowing  of- 
ficers to  move  back  to  Detroit 
defeats  the  purpose  of  the  or- 
dinance, he  said. 

“By  that  kind  pf  logic  you 
would  say  that  whdn  a man  goes 
through  a traffic  signal,  instead  of 
issuing  him  a summons,  we  would 
make  him  go  around  the  block  and 
make  him  stop  for  that  traffic 
signal,”  Petreault  observed. 

The  problem  of  making  police 
adhere  to  the  residency  ordinance 
has  been  one  of  long  standing, 
Petreault  said.  Generally,  any 
residency  violation  by  a city 
employee  is  dealt  with  as  a per- 
sonnel problem.  The  police, 
however,  deal  with  violations  as 
disciplinary  matters.  The  revised 
order,  Petreault  said,  would  bring 
the  police  method  of  handling 
residency  violations  into  line  with 
the  practice  used  for  all  other  city 
employees. 

“All  the  order  really  does  is 
take  it  out  of  discipline  and  put  it 
into  a straightforward  personnel 
situation,”  Petreault  said.  “You 
no  longer  qualify  for  the  job,  you 
vacate  your  position  by  changing 
your  residency.” 

According  to  Petreault,  the 
department  will  receive  tips  on  of- 


However,  the  Court  has  provided 
little  guidance  on  how  to  identify 
the  type  of  policy  that  would  pro- 
vide a basis  for  a damage  suit. 

In  the  case  of  Oklahoma  City 
vs.  Tuttle,  the  Court  found  the 
plaintiff’s  claim  that  poor  police 
training  constituted  “policy”  to 
be  nebulous.  Writing  for  four  of 
the  seven  Justices  in  the  majori- 
ty, Associate  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist  said  that  the  notion  of 
inadequate  training  as  a policy 
was  too  remote  from  the  charge, 
unconstitutional  deprivation  of 
life,  to  form  the  basis  for 
municipal  liability. 

Rehnquist  said  a single  incident 
can  give  rise  to  municipal  liability 
if  the  incident  was  caused  by  an 
“existing,  unconstitutional 
municipal  policy,  which  policy 
can  be  attributed  to  a municipal 
policymaker. 

Associate  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan  wrote  for  the  three 
others  in  the  majority,  saying 
that  a city’s  liability  could  be 
established  by  proof  of  a 
“municipal  policy  or  custom  in- 
dependent of  the  police  officer's 
misconduct.”  Brennan  said  the 


ficers  suspected  of  maintaining  a 
dual  residency,  and  if  it  is  ap- 
parent from  an  investigation  that 
an  officer  is  indeed  living  outside 
the  city,  he  will  recieve  notifica- 
tion to  appear  at  a hearing.  If  he  is 
found  to  have  violated  the 
residency  rule,  he  will  be  forced  to 
resign  from  the  department. 

Previously,  if  an  officer  was 
suspected  of  having  a dual 
residency,  as  in  the  case  of  Detroit 
Police  Officers  Association  presi- 
dent Thomas  A.  Schneider,  he 
went  through  a three-step  pro- 
cess. First  the  officer  appeared  at 
a hearing  before  the  police  chief, 
followed  by  a three-member  trial 
board.  The  officer  had  an  ultimate 
right  of  appeal  to  either  the  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners  or  an 
outside  arbitrator. 

Schneider,  who  is  still  awaiting 
word  from  the  three-member 
board  on  his  residency  case,  will 
not  be  effected  by  the  new  order. 
Schneider,  who  was  fired  in 
January  by  Police  Chief  William 
Hart,  said  he  kept  a basement 
apartment  in  Detroit  while 
visiting  his  wife  and  children  in 
Pinckney,  Mich.,  during  his  off- 
duty  hours. 

Police  investigations  have 
substantiated  Schneider's 
Continued  on  Page  6 


liability 

policy  itself  would  not  have  to  be 
unconstitutional  as  long  as  the 
policy  “foreseeably  and 
avoidably”  causes  a deprivation 
of  a constitutional  right. 

Wayne  Schmidt,  executive 
director  of  Americans  for  Effec- 
tive Law  Enforcement,  caution- 
ed, however,  that  muncipalities 
will  still  be  held  liable  for  police 
misconduct  because  of  “indemni- 
ty provisions  in  state  law  or  in- 
demnity provisions  in  local  or- 
dinances or  in  collective  bargain- 
ing contracts  or  because  of  policy 
by  which  a municipality  indem- 
nifies its  employees. 

“The  decision  is  just  the  kind  of 
thing  that  says  'Hey,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  municipalities 
are  different  from  one  kind  of 
employer  or  another,  we  are  not 
going  to  hold  municipalities 
directly  liable,’  ” Schmidt  said. 
“That  doesn't  mean  the  munici- 
pality is  really  off  the  hook 
because  there  may  be  other  laws 
or  other  agreements  or  other 
policies  which  require  the  police 
department  or  the  municipal 
treasury  to  pay  that  damage 
anyway." 


Court  eases  cities  ’ 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - The  State 
Senate  has  narrowly  approved  a 
measure  that  would  require  peo- 
ple in  the  front  seats  of  cars  to 
wear  seat  belts.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  violators  would  face  a 
$15  fine.  No  points  would  be  add- 
ed to  a driver's  record  for  infrac- 
tions of  the  law.  Gov.  William  A. 
O’Neill  is  said  to  be  leaning 
toward  signing  the  bill. 

NEW  JERSEY  - During  Na- 
tional Police  Week  last  month, 
the  New  Jersey  Crime  Prevention 
Association  joined  with  Lifesaver 
Charities  to  give  out  two  million 
Lifesaver  Emergency  Alert  cards 
to  children  in  the  Garden  State. 
The  1"  X 1 Vt " cards  list  a variety 
of  vital  information,  from  address 
and  phone  number  to  medical 
data,  and  are  designed  to  be  worn 
inconspicuously  on  the  inside  of  a 
child's  shoe. 

An  appeals  court  has  ruled  that 
random  police  roadblocks  to 
detect  drunken  drivers  violate 
motorists'  rights  unless  police 
follow  precise  guidelines.  The 
court  said  the  guidelines  should 
specify  the  duration  and  purpose 
of  the  roadblocks  and  the  nature 
of  supervision  involved. 

NEW  YORK  - The  State 
Assembly’s  Codes  Committee 
has  voted  out  a bill  that  would 
allow  some  murderers  to  be 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison  without 
parole.  The  bill  is  viewed  as  a 
breakthrough  in  the  longstanding 
impasse  between  death-penalty 
advocates  and  those  who  favor 
life  sentences  without  parole. 
However,  the  bill’s  chances  of 
passage  are  said  to  be  unclear. 

Among  the  more  than  600 
degree  recipients  at  the  June  2 
commencement  exercises  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
was  Houston  Police  Chief  Lee  P. 
Brown.  Brown,  who  was  also 
guest  speaker  at  the  commence- 
ment, was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree. 

Reported  crime  in  New  York  Ci- 
ty dropped  by  5.8  percent  during 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
as  compared  to  the  same  period  in 


1984,  police  officials  said  last 
month.  Decreases  were  recorded 
for  homicides,  robberies, 
burglaries  and  motor-vehicle 
thefts.  Assaults,  rapes  and 
larcenies  all  rose  during  the  first 
quarter. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Erie  police 
officer  Donald  Parker  Jr.,  40,  was 
killed  May  23  when  his  police 
motorcycle  collided  with  a truck. 
The  driver  of  the  truck,  26-year- 
old  Kevin  Barlow,  was  charged 
with  drunken  driving  and  in- 
voluntary manslaughter. 


enacted  stiffer  punishments  for  a 
variety  of  offenses. 


ARKANSAS  — Clark  County 
sheriff’s  deputies  have  threaten- 
ed a lawsuit  if  the  county  fails  to 
pay  them  $25,000  for  overtime.  A 
court  ruling  recent  placed  law  en- 
forcers under  the  protection  of 
Federal  labor  laws. 

FLORIDA  — Twelve  people,  in- 
cluding three  suspended  police  of- 
ficers — one  an  assistant  chief  — 
were  convicted  in  Federal  court  in 
Key  West  May  30  in  a drug- 
smuggling conspiracy  case.  The 
officers  were  found  guilty  of  pro- 
viding information  and  protec- 
tion for  a million-dollar  cocaine 
ring. 

LOUISIANA  — A Bossier  Parish 
grand  jury  reprimanded  but 
refused  to  indict  Sheriff  Vol 
Dooley  Jr.  for  giving  prisoners 
weekend  furloughs  and  keeping 
sloppy  jail  records.  District  At- 
torney Henry  Brown  had  charged 
Dooley  with  malfeasance. 

A police  boat  belonging  to  the 
Jefferson  Parish  Sheriff’s  Office 
was  destroyed  by  fire  last  month. 
Sheriff  Harry  Lee  speculated  that 
the  fire  may  have  been  the  work  of 
arsonists  angered  by  the  recent 
enforcement  of  boating  laws  in 
the  Bayou  Barataria  area. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - The  civic 
group  Citizens  Against  Violent 
Crime  has  declined  to  accept  an 
award  for  volunteerism  from  Gov. 
Richard  W.  Riley.  The  group  was 
reportedly  angry  that  the  gover- 
nor did  not  support  an  omnibus 
crime  bill  approved  by  the  State 
Senate.  The  bill  would  have 


ILLINOIS -The  City  of  Chicago 
has  agreed  to  pay  more  than  $3 
million  to  at  least  500  retired 
police  officers  and  offer  400  of 
them  their  old  jobs  because  they 
were  forced  to  retire  at  age  63  in 
violation  of  Federal  age- 
discrimination  laws.  Under  the 
agreement,  those  retirees  under 
age  70  will  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  old  jobs  if  they  can  meet  nor- 
mal requirements,  including  a 
medical  examination. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Hall,  one  of 
Chicago’s  leading  anti-gang  ac- 
tivists, has  begun  offering  $25  to 
any  youth-gang  member  who 
turns  in  a handgun. 

MICHIGAN  - Det.  Cpl.  Ronald 
J.  Muschongof  the  Warren  Police 
Department  has  been  named  as 
the  city’s  new  police  commis- 
sioner. Muschong,  44,  is  a 22-year 
veteran  of  the  department.  Accor- 
ding to  the  Michigan  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  he  will  be  the 
first  police  chief  in  the  state  to  run 
the  department  from  a wheel- 
chair. Muschong  broke  his  spine 
in  a 1972  trail-bike  accident.  He 
succeeds  Max  Durbin,  who 
resigned  after  only  14  months  on 
the  job,  citing  job  stress. 

The  final  group  180  laid-off 
Detroit  police  officers  was  recall- 
ed under  court  order  on  May  28. 
They're  expected  to  be  back  on 
street  patrol  by  July  9.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  569  other 
laid-off  officers  have  been  recalled 
and  retrained. 

The  State  Senate  has  voted  to 
tack  on  extra  penalties  for 
criminals  convicted  of  attacking 
elderly  or  handicapped  people. 

Attorney  General  Frank  J. 
Kelley  has  issued  an  opinion 
stating  that  police  can  make  war- 
rantless misdemeanor  arrests  in 
suspected  cases  of  spouse  abuse. 
The  opinion,  if  it  is  not  overturned 
in  the  courts,  is  expected  to  result 
in  more  arrests  statewide  in 
domestic  violence  cases.  It  drew 
praise  from  both  police  officials 
and  civil  liberties  spokesmen. 


Plains  States 


MISSOURI  - The  State 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  a law 
that  allows  police  to  suspend  the 
licenses  of  drivers  who  are  found 
to  have  a blood-alcohol  content  of 
0.13  or  more. 
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drivers  and  car  passengers  to 
wear  seat  belts.  Trucks,  vans  and 
recreational  vehicles  are  exemp- 
ted from  the  law.  Violators  are 
liable  to  a $10  fine  and  $15  in 
court  costs. 

TEXAS  — In  whafrofficials  say  is 
the  largest  forfeiture  in  U.S. 
history,  Federal  authorities  have 
seized  31  percent  of  $20  million  in 
assets  belong  to  millionaire  ran- 
cher Rex  Cauble.  The  71 -year-old 
Cauble  was  convicted  in  1982  of 
smuggling  marijuana. 

Kaufman  County  Sheriff  Roy 
Brockway  has  resigned  after  20 
years  in  office.  A Federal  judge 
had  offered  Brockway  the  choice 
of  resigning  or  spending  a year  in 
jail.  Brockway  was  convicted  in 
1984  of  beating  a county  prisoner. 


ARIZONA  — The  Pima  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  has  pulled 
out  of  an  anti-crime  task  force, 
claiming  that  it  requires  deputies 
to  spend  too  much  time  on  Tucson 
cases.  Sheriff  Clarence  Dupnik 
praised  the  work  of  the  major- 
case  unit  but  said  the  three 
deputies  and  one  sergeant  assign- 
ed to  the  task  force  could  be  put  to 
better  use. 

The  City  of  Tucson  is  planning 
a one-year  experiment  to  help  im- 
prove traffic  flow.  The  city  plans 
to  install  computerized  signs  that 
tell  drivers  how  fast  to  go  to  hit 
green  lights. 

OKLAHOMA  — Gov.  Nigh  has 
signed  a bill  that  will  require 
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IDAHO  — A Memorial  Day 
weekend  roadblock  in  Boise  to 
detect  drunken  drivers  was  so 
successful  that  police  plan  to  try 
again  on  July  4 and  Labor  Day. 
Police  roadblocks  led  to  1 1 arrests 
in  2 hours  on  Main  Street. 

NEVADA  - The  State 
Assembly  has  approved  a bill  to 
tax  marijuana  and  other  illegal 
drugs.  The  bill  permit  the  state  to 
seize  the  property  of  those  who 
fail  to  pay  the  tax. 


Coming  up  in  Law  Enforcement  News: 

On  the  front  lines  of 
policing  in  Moscow: 

an  interview  with 
Chief  David  Cameron 
of  the 

Moscow,  Idaho, 
Police  Department. 
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Marching  to  a new  beat: 

Chicago  revamps  sectors 


Police  memorial  gets 
fund  drive  underway 


The  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment has  unveiled  a beat  realloca- 
tion plan  which  is  intended  to 
bring  about  a dramatic  increase  in 
foot  patrols  as  well  as  equalize  the 
workload  among  the  depart- 
ment's 25  police  districts. 

The  plan,  which  took  18  months 
to  develop,  will  require  the  second 
man  of  each  two-man  car  team  to 
patrol  on  foot  during  the  after- 
noon. 

Under  the  plan,  the  number  of 
patrol  beats  will  be  trimmed  from 
1,261  to  1,018  and  385  officers 
who  are  currently  assigned  to 
desk  jobs  will  be  put  out  on  patrol. 
The  reallocation  will  formalize  the 
present  beat  situation,  in  which 
manpower  shortages  have  pre- 
vented the  department  from  fill- 
ing more  than  about  1,000  patrol 
beats. 

Although  the  plan  does  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  beats  now 
actually  patrolled,  the  depart- 
ment’s director  of  research,  John 
Cadogan,  said  that  no  police 
district  is  going  to  lose  personnel. 
In  fact,  he  said,  most  districts  will 
gain  additional  personnel 
through  transfers  and  a more 
equitable  distribution  of  work- 
loads. 


Mayor  Harold  Washington  had 
made  a commitment,  Cadogan 
said,  to  all  of  the  City  Council 
members  and  community  groups 
that  no  police  officers  would  be 
moved  from  their  districts. 
"When  you  go  and  take  any- 
thing from  one  community  area 
and  put  it  some  where  else, 
everybody  screams,”  Cadogan 
said. 

Washington  promised  that  any 
additional  officers  needed  due  to 
the  shift  in  workloads  would  come 
from  other  areas. 

For  a number  of  years,  Cadogan 
said,  only  about  80  percent  of  the 
1,261  established  beats  have  been 
manned.  But,  he  added,  "As  long 
as  only  80  percent  are  being 
manned,  let’s  make  sure  those  80 
percent  are  manned  and  spread 
out  so  they’re  manned  properly. 

"Let’s  say  you  have  a given 
geographic  area  with  four  beats 
within  it,”  said  Cadogan,  "and 
one  of  them  was  not  being 
manned.  What  we  have  to  tell  the 
officer  on  the  adjacent  beat  is 
‘tonight  you  cover  both  those 
beats,  the  one  you  have  and  the 
one  that's  down  because  of  lack  of 
manpower.’  Instead  of  doing 
that,  what  we’ve  now  done  is 


Taking  cover 


A Boston  patrolman  demonstrates  the  latest  in  personal  defense 
equipment,  the  so-called  Body  Bunker.  The  black  hand-held  shield, 
which  was  recently  added  to  the  police  department’s  arsenal,  reported- 
ly deflects  fire  from  a variety  of  weapons.  Wide  World  Photo 


where  you  had  four  in  a geo- 
graphic area  before,  we’ve  assign- 
ed the  three  we  actually  have 
working  and  we’ve  cut  the 
geography  up  so  that  each  one 
has  a portion  of  that  one  beat  that 
wasn’t  working. 

Within  the  past  year,  Chicago 
hired  its  first  police  recruit  class 
since  1983.  A hiring  freeze  im- 
posed by  Mayor  Washington 
combined  with  a high  rate  of  attri- 
tion to  cut  manpower  levels  to 
1 1,850  officers,  although  a special 
city  budget  allocation  enabled  the 
department  to  hire  an  additional 
500  officers.  According  to  Deputy 
Superintendent  Matt  Rodriguez, 
the  hiring  boom  and  the  new 
deployment  plan  began  gaining 
headway  at  the  same  time,  but 
one  was  not  predicated  on  the 
other. 

Said  Rodriguez,  "If  we  were  to 
get  several  hundred  more  police 
officers  — if  that  were  possible, 
which  it’s  not  because  of  our 
recruitment  procedures  and  the 
laws  — our  program  for  police 
realignment  would  remain  in 
place  because  we  feel  that  it's 
sound.  So  were  we  to  be  given  the 
additional  officers  we  would  go 
ahead  with  the  present  program 
we  are  anticipating.” 

Additional  personnel  will  come 
from  officers  hired  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  depart- 
ment is  also  involved  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  Illinois  State  Police 
to  have  the  troopers  assume 
responsibilities  for  patrolling  the 
expressways  that  cut  through  the 
city.  Relieving  Chicago  officers 
from  those  traffic  duties  "will  free 
up  about  100  bodies.”  Cadogan 
said. 

In  addition,  Cadogan  noted, 
detention  aides  will  be  re-hired  to 
relieve  officers  of  those  duties, 
and  officers  will  also  be  taken  off 
towing  assignments.  Towing  will 
be  contracted  out  to  the  privpte 
sector,  Cadogan  said. 

Continued  on  Page  5 


Plans  are  now  underway  to 
erect  a national  law  enforcement 
heroes  memorial  honoring  police 
officers  who  have  heen  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty,  with  the  group 
formed  to  solicit  private  dona- 
tions awaitin  its  tax-exempt 
status. 

The  law  aut  izing  the  monu- 
ment was  enacted  last  year.  Spon- 
sored by  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi 
(D-N.Y.)  and  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  (D-R.I.),  the  legislation  calls 
for  no  Federal  funding.  Instead, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Memorial  Fund  Inc.  was  formed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Biaggi 
to  build  the  memorial  through 
private  contributions,  as  well  as 
recommend  a suitable  location 
and  design.  Final  approval  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  National 
Capitol  Planning  Commission. 

The  members  of  the  memorial 
fund  will  be  "the  presiding  of- 
ficials of  the  major  national  law 
enforcement  groups  in  the  U.S., 
along  with  the  Concerns  of  Police 
Survivors,  a national  organiza- 
tion whose  members  are  the  sur- 
vivors of  police  officers  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty,”  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  Biaggi ’s  of- 
fice. 

The  cost  of  the  monument  has 
been  estimated  at  over  $1  million. 
"We’re  not  sure  exactly  because 
we  don’t  know  what  the  precise 
design  or  size  will  be  at  the  pre- 
sent time,”  said  Craig  W.  Floyd, 
Biaggi's  legislative  assistant. 
"To  give  you  an  idea,  there  have 
been  memorials  built  in  the  city 
for  $500,000  that  are  very  nice, 
and  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  cost  somewhere  around 
$3.6  million,  so  that’s  kind  of  the 
range  we’re  working  with.” 

Gerald  Arenberg,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  American 
Police  Museum  and  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Florida,  was  initially  skeptical 
of  the  Washington-based 


memorial,  but  now  says  he  will 
support  the  memorial  and  donate 
a contribution  to  the  nonprofit 
group  as  soon  as  they  attain  tax- 
exempt  status. 

"The  statue  is  fine,”  he  said, 


Rep.  Biaggi 

“Richly  deserved  tribute ’’ 
"however  we  have  had  the  law  en- 
forcement museum  for  25  years. 
As  I understand  it  it  will  only  be  a 
statue  with  no  names  on  it.  I am 
sorry  they  will  not  be  able  to  add 
names.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior said  they  had  such  a bad 
time  with  the  Vietnam  Vets 
Memorial  with  the  spelling  of  the 
names  that  they  didn’t  want  to  go 
through  that  again.” 

He  added,  "I  think  it’s  wonder- 
ful that  they'll  have  a memorial  in 
Washington.” 

Biaggi,  who  served  for  23  years 
with  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment, said  the  memorial  would 
"pay  a richly  deserved  and  long 
overdue  tribute  to  all  Federal, 
state  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty” 
as  well  as  "serve  as  a constant 
reminder  of  the  critical  need  to 
better  protect  those  who  continue 
to  protect  us.” 


Home  owners’  right  to  defend 
against  burglars  gains  in  Colo. 


Colorado  legislators  have 
challenged  would-be  house- 
breakers to  "go  ahead  and  make 
my  day,”  with  a bill  that  is  ex- 
pected to  make  its  way  into  law 
this  month. 

The  so-called  "Make-My-Day” 
bill,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Vickie 
Armstrong  and  Rep.  David  Bath, 
is  a modified  version  of  earlier, 
more  strongly  worded  proposal. 
In  its  amended  form,  the  bill 
restates  Colorado  law  concerning 
the  rights  of  a home  owner  to  de- 
fend himself  against  an  intruder. 

In  its  previous  form,  the  bill  ran 
into  strong  objections  from  coun- 
ty prosecutors.  According  to  Ray 
Slaughter,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Colorado  District  At- 
torneys' Council,  the  bill’s  spon- 
sors had  included  a presumption 
of  reasonableness  in  any  case 
where  an  alleged  intruder  was 
killed  by  a home  owner. 


"The  problem  was  that  in  try- 
ing to  make  a legislative  state- 
ment about  ‘feel  free  to  pick  up 
your  weapon  and  take  a shot  at 
the  person  who  comes  in  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,’  not  a lot  of 
people  realized  that  that’s  pro- 
tected under  Colorado  state  law. 
You  could  already  do  that.  Sud- 
denly we  were  in  a situation  where 
we  had  this  extra  presumption  of 
acting  reasonably.” 

Under  current  law,  according  to 
Slaughter,  an  individual  who  kills 
an  alleged  trespasser  must  often 
show  that  the  intruder  was  armed 
or  had  a history  of  violent 
behavior  in  order  to  win  a self- 
defense  plea.  Slaughter  added 
that  to  his  knowledge,  no  charges 
have  ever  been  brought  against  a 
Colorado  home  owner  in  such  a 
situation. 

A spokeswoman  for  Gov. 
Richard  bnim  said  the  governor 


has  agreed  to  the  bill’s  enact- 
ment. "He  does't  think  the  law 
changes  anything,  but  it  restates 
existing  laws  and  he’s  comfor- 
table with  that,”  she  said. 

Still,  the  legislation  has  drawn 
fire  from  the  National  Coalition  to 
Ban  Handguns  (NCBH).  "Our 
fear  in  a bill  like  this  is  that  it’s 
not  going  to  result  in  more  dead 
criminals.  It’s  going  to  result 
basically  in  more  husbands 
shooting  wives,  husbands  and 
wives  killing  friends  and  children 
being  killed,”  said  Josh  Sugar- 
man,  an  NCBH  official. 

It  is  the  coalition’s  fear,  Sugar- 
man  said,  that  the  bill  will 
perpetuate  the  "myth”  that  a 
handgun  is  an  effective  means  of 
self-defense.  "We  are  very  afraid 
that  people  are  going  to  bypass 
the  common  sense  methods  of 
self-defense,  such  as  locking  your 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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People  and  Places 


Only  as  old 
as  he  feels 

Lewis  Ellis  is  one  rookie  who 
will  never  have  to  work  under- 
cover in  a high  school.  At  age  63, 
Ellis  recently  became  the  oldest 
graduate  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Academy. 

Ellis,  who  left  his  job  of  19  years 
as  a supervisor  with  the  Southern 
California  Rapid  Transit  District 
to  become  a cop,  decided  to  try 
out  for  the  force  after  picking  up 
an  application  for  his  32-year-old 
son.  The  son  never  applied  but  the 
father  did. 

He  said  that  if  his  children  were 
still  young  he  might  not  have  left 
his  previous  job.  “But  now  my 
baby  daughter’s  20,”  he  said. 

Ellis  is  in  top  physical  condition 
after  25  years  of  doing  100  push- 
ups and  150  sit-ups  every  day. 
“He's  in  remarkable  shape,”  said 
Capt.  John  Sparkenbach  of  the 
training  academy. 

“My  age  won’t  be  a disadvan- 
tage," Ellis  said.  “I  know  I’m  not 
26,  but  I feel  like  I did  when  I was 
25.” 

Like  any  other  LA  PD  rookie, 
Ellis's  next  step  is  to  be  assigned 
to  a year  of  on-the-job  patrol 
training. 

Fact- 

checking 

Brian  Forst,  former  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  research  at 
the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Law 
and  Social  Research  (INSLAW), 
took  the  reins  as  director  of 
research  at  the  Police  Foundation 
on  May  24. 

Forst  was  selected  from  a hand- 
ful of  candidates  by  the  founda- 
tion’s  president,  Hubert 
Williams. 

“We  got  a number  of  names, 
and  ultimately  we  boiled  it  down 
to  three,”  Williams  said.  “Of  the 
three,  Brian  Forst  represented 
the  type  of  quality,  competence, 
track  record  in  terms  of 
demonstrable  skills  and  ability  to 
deliver  a qualitative  product  — 
the  type  of  person  we’re  looking 
for.” 

While  at  INSLAW,  Forst’s 
primary  responsibility  was  the 
overall  management  and  supervi- 
sion of  that  organization's  justice 
research  program.  At  the  founda- 
tion, Williams  said,  Forst's  agen- 
da will  entail  maintaining  the 
foundation’s  reputation  of  quali- 
ty research  in  the  field  of  policing. 

Forst  has  an  extensive 
background  in  the  analysis  of 


judicial  issues.  His  specific  areas 
of  study  have  included  the 
analysis  of  criminal  sentencing, 
crime  deterrence,  selective  in- 
capacitation, police  operations, 
prosecution  and  the  prediction  of 
recidivism. 

Before  joining  the  Police  Foun- 
dation, Forst  had  been  supervis- 
ing the  development  of  com- 
puterized decision-support 
systems  for  several  different 
justice  settings. 

He  holds  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
statistics  and  a master’s  in  quan- 
titative methods  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Williams  believes  that  Forst’s 
skills  and  expertise  in 
methodology  will  be  a tremen- 
dous asset  to  the  foundation  in 
the  development  of  its  future 
research  agenda. 

“We’re  quite  pleased.  We 
believe  the  appointment  is  ex- 
cellent, he  is  an  excellent  person 
for  the  position  and  well  suited 
both  in  terms  of  his  skills  and  his 
personality  to  be  the  research 
director  for  the  organization,” 
Williams  observed. 

Last  hurrah 
for  Laster 

The  "low-keyed”  head  of  the 
FBI’s  New  York  office,  Lee  F. 
Laster,  has  retired. 

Laster  said  he  was  leaving  to 
become  security  director  of  a ma- 
jor corporation,  identified  by  a 
senior  FBI  official  as  Loomis  Ar- 
mored Inc.,  a security  company  in 
Piscataway,  N.J. 

The  52-year-old  agent,  who 
noted  that  the  bureau  had  a man- 
datory retirement  age  of  56,  said 
that  when  an  agent  reaches  his 
early  50’s  “that  certainly  adds  to 
your  desire  to  look  around.” 

Edward  A.  McDonald,  head  of 
the  Justice  Department’s 
Organized  Crime  Task  Force  in 
Brooklyn,  called  the  New  York  of- 
fice a “phenomenal  success”  dur- 
ing Laster ’s  tenure  in  terms  of  in- 
vestigations that  were  conducted 
in  the  areas  of  organized  crime 
and  political  corruption. 

“He's  a very,  very,  low-keyed 
guy,’’  McDonald  said.  “He 
doesn't  seek  any  glory.  He  al- 
lowed people  who  worked  for  him 
to  take  credit.” 

Laster  was  so  low-keyed  that 
many  believed  his  deputy,  Ken- 
neth Walton,  to  be  the  boss. 
Walton  often  represented  the 
bureau  at  meetings  and  news  con- 
ferences. It  had  been  Laster's 
decision  to  give  his  aide  high- 
profile  duties.  “Everyone  does  his 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“It  was  like  a luxury  model  versus  an 
economy  model.  But  that  can  be  the 
difference  between  a valid  and  an  invalid 
test.” 

Georgia  State  University  professor  Asa  Hilliard  III, 
on  the  Atlanta  Police  Bureau's  problems  in  developing 
a valid  promotional  exam.  (1:1) 


Private  prison  is  nonprofit  affair 


A surge  in  the  prison 
population  at  the  Silverdale 
Detention  Center  has  cost 
Hamilton  County,  Tenn., 
$200,000  more  than  was  ex- 
pected when  the  county  turned 
the  jail's  operations  over  to  a 
private  company. 

Corrections  Corporation  of 
America  (CCA)  contracted 
with  Hamilton  County  last  Oc- 
tober to  operate  the  facility  for 
a fee  of  $21-a-day  per  prisoner, 
$3  less  than  what  it  cost  the 
county  to  maintain  the  facility. 
The  county,  however,  under- 
estimated the  number  of  in- 
mates, which  has  increased 
substantially  in  the  past  year. 

Floyd  Fuller,  the  county’s 
superintendent  of  corrections, 
attributed  the  increase  in  the 
prison  population  to  three  fac- 
tors: increased  numbers  of 
first  offense  drunken  drivers 
serving  a mandatory  48-hour 

I sentence;  local  judges  wanting 
to  make  sure  those  they  have 
convicted  serve  their  time  and 
not  get  away  from  their  control 
in  the  Tennessee  system,  in  the 
wake  of  a Federal  mandate 
that  has  required  the  state 
Department  of  Corrections  to 
furlough  people,  and  the  rate  of 
unemployment,  which  has 


caused  more  shoplifting  and 
other  thefts. 

According  to  Fuller,  the  in- 
mate population  had  remained 
stable  at  250  to  260  for  some 
period  of  time.  “I  think  the  real 
emphasis  of  the  DUI  task  force 
was  not  felt  till  around  the  mid- 
dle of  last  year  and  we  hit  a 
high  in  March  of  330  people  a 
day.  In  April  it  was  back  down 
to  274  but  I’m  not  optimistic 
it’s  going  to  stay  that  way.” 

The  county  received  a 
$250,000  grant  for  highway 
safety,  which  included  a DUI 
task  force.  Thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  local  enforcers  in 
applying  Tennessee’s  tough 
laws  on  drunken  driving,  the 
prison  population  has  been 
flooded  with  those  serving  a 
mandatory  48-hour  sentence 
for  drunken  driving.  There  is 
also  an  increasing  number  of 
second  offenders  serving 
46-day  sentences  and  third  of; 
fenders  serving  a minimum  of 
120  days. 

“We’re  doing  a good  job  but 
it’s  costing  us  money,"  said 
Jeannine  Alday,  the  county's 
director  of  human  services. 

CCA  charges  the  county 
$21-a-day  for  each  prisoner  but 
only  $12-a-day  for  those  of- 


fenders serving  48-hour 
sentences.  Fuller  said  that  if 
the  county  had  retained  con- 
trol of  the  facility  the  price 
would  have  gone  up  due  to  the 
excessive  amount  of  prisoners, 
but  not  at  the  rate  of 
$21*a-day. 

“If  you  went  from  260  to 
300,  the  cost  would  not  have 
gone  up  on  a $21  per  diem  basis 
the  same  as  it  would  with  a 
private  corporation.  It  would 
not  have  gone  up  so  much  but 
it  would  have  gone  up  some." 

According  to  the  warden  of 
the  Silverdale  facility,  Robert 
M.  Landon,  when  negotiations 
were  held  to  turn  the  facility 
over  to  a private  corporation, 
the  county  gave  a “ball  park” 
figure  of  260  inmates.  Since 
then,  “more  people  have  been 
pulled  into  the  criminal  justice 
system,”  Landon  said. 

After  meetings  with  the 
county  on  the  cost  overruns, 
Landon  said  “The  bottom  line 
was  that  the  county  address  it 
this  way:  It’s  not  260,  it’s  280, 
but  we  feel  the  enforcement 
program  is  worth  it  and  we’re 
going  to  pay.  There  has  been 
no  negative  response  from  the 
community.  This  is  a law  en- 
forcement country.” 


thing  in  a different  way,”  he  said. 

Laster  said  he  was  proud  of  his 
five  years  as  assistant  director  of 
the  FBI  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  office,  the  bureau’s  largest 
field  office  with  some  700  agents. 
New  York  is  the  only  field  office 
run  by  an  assistant  director. 

Previously,  Laster  had  been 
special  agent  in  charge  of  FBI 
operations  in  Brooklyn,  Queens 
and  Long  Island  under  the  former 
head  of  the  New  York  office,  Neil 
J.  Welch. 

Laster  has  also  headed  the 
bureau’s  Honolulu  office  and 
worked  as  an  agent  in 
Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Pittsburgh  and  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  Before  coming  to  New 
York,  he  had  been  agent  in  charge 
of  operations  in  Kansas  and  part 
of  Missouri. 

Laster,  who  currently  lives  in 
New  Jersey,  was  pleased  that  his 
new  job  would  allow  him  to  stay  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  “I  moved 
1 1 times  in  the  bureau  in  23  years. 
It  will  be  nice  to  continue  where  I 
live." 

No  decision  on  a successor  has 
been  made,  according  to  an  FBI 
spokesman  in  Washington. 

Morale 

booster 

If  Chicago  detective  com- 
mander James  Maurer’s  spirits 
were  sagging  when  he  wrote  an  in- 


ternal department  memo  that 
police  morale  was  at  “an  all-time 
low,”  they’re  even  lower  now  that 
he  has  been  transferred  to  a 
tougher  district  further  away 
from  his  home. 

Maurer  wrote  a memo  which 
said  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment was  “teetering  on  virtual 
chaos’’  and  supervision  is 
“sporadic  at  best.”  Copies  of  the 
memo  were  leaked  to  the  news 
media. 

At  the  time  he  wrote  the  memo, 
Maurer  was  the  commander  of  the 
Northwest  Side  Area  5 detective 
unit.  After  writing  the  memo,  he 
was  transferred  by  Superinten- 
dent Fred  Rice  to  the  West  Side 
Area  4 detective  unit.  Area  4 en- 
compasses an  area  with  a higher 
crime  rate  than  Area  5 and  is  con- 
sidered in  police  circles  to  be  a less 
desirable  command.  Its  head- 
quarters is  also  further  from 
Maurer’s  home. 

In  the  four-paragraph  memo 
sent  to  Deputy  Chief  of  Detec- 
tives Julian  Gallet,  Maurer  con- 
tended that  there  had  been  a 
“tremendous  amount  of  of  misin- 
formation both  to  and  from  the 
top  command  of  this 
department.” 

He  added,  “This  is  a time  when 
when  there  exists  bitter  distrust 
of  the  upper  command  of  this 
department.  There  is,  as  well,  a 
growing  ambivalence  in  being  a 
member  of  this  organization.” 

First  Deputy  Superintendent 
John  J.  Jemilo  labeled  Maurer’s 
charges  “not  true”  and  said  he 
considered  the  department’s 


morale  to  be  good. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Robert 
Williams,  who  oversees  the  detec- 
tive division,  declined  to  com- 
ment on  Maurer’s  transfer  other 
than  to  say,  “Anybody  is  entitled 
to  speculate.” 
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Chicago  revises  — l*'3"in?  ga'm,; 

patrol-beat  format  Atlanta’s  promotion  woes 


Continued  from  Page  3 

The  plan  is  based  on  a newly 
developed  “weighted  workload 
factor,”  which  determines  more 
accurately  how  many  officers 
should  be  assigned  to  each 
district. 

According  to  Cadogan,  the 
various  types  of  complaints  that 
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With  the  next  issue 
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are  called  in  are  assigned  a 
numerical  weight  based  on  a com- 
puter readout  of  how  long  it  takes 
an  officer  to  handle  a complaint 
from  start  to  finish.  A new  for- 
mula was  developed  which 
separated  Part  I violent  crimes 
from  Part  I property  crimes. 
Violent  crimes  such  as  homicide, 
rape,  robbery  and  serious  battefy 
were  assigned  a weight  of  15, 
while  burglary,  theft  and  auto 
theft  were  weighted  at  10. 

Part  II  crimes  have  a weight  of 
eight  while  other  calls  for  service 
are  given  a weight  of  six.  The  total 
of  all  calls  based  on  this  systemJs 
known. as  the  weighted  workload 
for  the  entire  city. 

The  number  of  personnel 
assigned  will  then  correlate  with 
the  percentage  of  the  weighted 
workload  in  each  district.  “If  a 
district  has  four  percent  of  the 
weighted  workload  for  the  entire 
city,  then  they  should  have  four 
percent  of  the  patrol  force  that’s 
available,”  Cadogan  said. 

Computer-assisted  mapping 
will  eventually  estimate  the 
weighted  workload  on  a block-by- 
block basis,  he  said.  There  are 
some  15,000  city  blocks  in 
Chicago. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
of  promotions  will  be  promoted. 

However,  Young's  apology  was 
unacceptable  to  Frank  S. 
Roberts,  president  of  the  city’s 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 
Roberts,  who  has  followed 
through  with  his  plan  to  take  the 
city  to  court  if  those  who  passed 
the  test  weren’t  promoted,  said, 
“It’s  just  ridiculous  to  apologize 
for  something  like  that  at  this 
stage  of  the  game.  They  should 
have  known  it  was  racially  un- 
balanced or  not  job-related  before 
they  gave  the  test.” 

Trial  of  the  lawsuit,  which 
began  in  June,  has  been  recessed 
till  July  8.  In  the  meantime,  accor- 
ding to  Roberts,  officer  morale  is 
not  as  low  as  it  would  have  been  if 
legal  action  had  not  been  taken. 
“It  really  hasn't  been  evident 
that  much  because  most  of  the 
guys  know  that  legal  action  is 
pending.  Most  of  them  are  just 
waiting  and  anticipating  the  out- 
come so  it  really  hasn’t  affected  it 
that  much.  The  guys  are  kind  of 
disappointed  because  they 
worked  hard  for  those  promotions 
and  then  the  city  turns  around 
and  says,  ‘Well  you’re  not  gonna 
have  ’em.’  ” 
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A spokeswoman  for  Mayor 
Young  said  that  if  the  city  wins 
the  suit,  it  hopes  to  have  a new 
test  designed  and  implemented 
by  the  fall. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  in- 
tervention in  the  case  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  Although 
the  Department  has  been  kept  up 
to  date  on  the  situation,  no  action 
has  been  taken.  FOP  attorney 
Donald  Livingston  said:  “They’re 
not  likely  to  intervene  because  of 
the  nature  of  ihe  beast  we  have 
here.  This  is  not  a new  lawsuit 
charging  the  city  with 
discriminatory  practices.  It’s  a 
suit  which  involves  an  interpreta- 
tion by  the  court  on  the  1980  con- 
sent decree.” 

However,  Roberts  said  his 
sources  have  indicated  that  the 
Department  is  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  case  before  stepping 
in  and  taking  possible  legal  action 
against  the  city  should  the  court 
rule  in  its  favor. 

He  added  that  in  1981  a test 
was  given  that  adhered  to  the 
same  basic  design  as  the  recent 
exam  and  promotions  were  made 
from  that.  "Nobody  moaned  and 
groaned  about  that  test,  nobody 
said  it  was  racially  biased,  nobody 
said  it  was  not  validated  or 
culture- free.” 

In  the  interval  between  the 
1981  exam  and  the  recent  test, 
changes  have  occurred  in  the 
testing  process.  An  ordinance 
mamdating  that  an  officer  must 
have  three  years  on  the  job  before 
taking  the  sergeant’s  exam  has 
been  implemented,  and  the  test 
has  been  made  to  comply  with 
1964  civil  rights  laws. 

Still,  Roberts  remains 
dissatisfied  at  the  current  state  of 
affairs,  changes  or  no  changes. 
“The  city  gave  us  a list  of  books  to 
study  by,  they  compromised  the 
books,  we  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  books  for 
three  months.  If  you  had  the  in- 
itiative to  study  those  books,  to 
stay  from  your  family,  your  extra 
job,  whatever,  then  you  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  for  a pro- 
motion if  you  passed  that  test. 
The  city  didn’t  do  that.  They  said, 
‘We  don’t  care  what  you  did, 


you're  not  gonna  make  a promo- 
tion off  these  tests.’  That's  why  I 
don't  agree  with  what  the  city 
did.” 

Colorado 
takes  aim 
at  burglars 

Continued  from  page  3 
doors,  locking  your  windows, 
buying  pn  effective  alarm  system, 
owning  a dog  if  possible,  leaving 
your  lights  on,  common  sense 
things  that  actually  work. 

Sugarman  expressed  concern 
for  the  recent  laws  passed  in  other 
states  in  wake  of  Bernhard 
Goetz’s  shooting  of  four  youths 
on  a New  York  subway  train. 

“The  same  kind  of  thing  hap- 
pened last  year  in  Lousiana  which 
was  the  first  state  as  far  as  I know 
to  pass  a law  like  this,”  said 
Sugarman. 

Lamm  had  expressed  doubts 
about  the  bill  in  its  original  form 
as  well,  Slaughter  said.  It  was  the 
governor  who  initiated  the  com- 
promise between  the  prosecutors 
and  the  bill's  sponsors. 
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Detroit  residency  rule 
gets  new,  tougher  look 


Battle  of  the  sexes: 


Mo.  prisons  in  harrassment  suit 


Continued  from  Page  1 
testimony  but  officials  maintain 
that  the  family  home  is  still  an  of- 
ficer’s legal  residence. 

According  to  Tom  McPhail,  a 
spokesman  for  the  DPOA,  no 
order  that  takes  residency  of- 
fenses out  of  the  disciplinary  pro- 
cess can  be  enacted  without  a 
change  in  the  labor  agreement. 
‘‘In  the  state  of  Michigan  you  can- 
not unilaterally  change  a labor 
agreement,”  he  said. 

Petreault,  however,  believes 
the  change  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  management.  ‘‘We  are  not  ap- 
proaching this  as  a thing  that  has 
to  be  negotiated.” 

The  DPOA  maintains  a anti- 
residency  rule  stance.  McPhail 
said,  "We  don't  believe  that 
residency  rules  belong  in  modem 
society.  The  city  charter  present- 
ly says  a city  employee  must 
I 


maintain  residency  in  the  city,  so 
we  are  abiding  by  the  rules.” 

"We  see  this  residency  thing 
with  Schneider  as  harrassment,” 
McPhail  contended.  “They 
brought  charges  10  days  after  he 
took  office.  You  got  a new  guy 
taking  over  as  head  of  the  union 
and  if  you  want  to  put  a lot  of 
pressure  on  him,  this  is  one  way  to 
do  it.” 

Petreault  said  the  residency 
rules  will  be  applied  on  the  basis 
of  common  sense.  “If  a police  of- 
ficer’s family  lived  300  miles 
away  it  would  be  difficult  to  go 
back  and  forth  every  day.  That's  a 
somewhat  different  circumstance 
than  subterfuge  — say,  50  miles. 
You  are  not  a soldier  in  a captured 
city.  You  should  live  in  a com- 
munity, be  part  of  it,  do  your  best 
to  uplift  a community.” 


Sexual  harrassment  within  the 
Missouri  prison  system  is  “ram- 
pant,” according  to  Clifford 
Sooter,  business  representative 
of  Council  72  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

Sooter  offered  his  assessment 
of  the  correctional  system  during 
recent  testimony  at  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  where  two  Corrections 
Department  supervisors  were  on 
trial  for  the  alleged  sexual  har- 
rassment of  Sharon  J.  Buchanan, 
a former  prison  guard. 

In  addition  to  Sooter’s 
testimony,  evidence  was 
presented  showing  that  Maj. 
James  Deardueff  had  a long 
record  of  violating  departmental 
policy  through  his  relationships 
with  the  opposite  sex. 

Deardueff  had  been  reprimand- 


ed for  "unprofessional  conduct” 
with  two  of  his  female  co-workers 
in  1982.  He  was  then  suspended 
and  demoted  for  20  day3  for  hav- 
ing an  affair  with  the  wife  of  an  in- 
mate in  1975. 

It  had  been  recommended  in 
1975  that  Deardueff  receive  pro- 
fessional counseling  and  treat- 
ment in  regard  to  his  perception 
of  women. 


Sooter  said  he  had  known  Dear- 
dueff since  1976  when  the  union 
argued  in  his  behalf  over  the  case 
involving  the  inmate’s  wife.  He 
said  he  frequently  handled  com- 
plaints of  sexual  harrassment 
against  Deardueff. 

“This  guy  was  doing  it  so 
much,  we’d  have  to  complain 
numerous  times,”  Sooter 
charged. 
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Wanted:  Probable  cause.  Reward:  Good  arrest. 


Ah,  for  those  thrilling  days  of 
yesteryear,  when  I spent  many  a 
rainy  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
local  Bijou  watching  John  Wayne 
chase  the  bad  guys  in  the  Old 
West,  usually  after  he  had  been 


Supreme 

Court 

Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


shown  some  wanted  poster  with 
the  bad  guy’s  face  and  the  legend: 
‘‘Wanted,  Dead  or  Alive!  $5,000 
Reward  in  Gold!” 

Wanted  posters  didn’t  die  with 
the  Old  West,  or  even  with  the  old 
western  movies.  They  are  still 
very  much  in  use  today,  as  is  evi- 
dent  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  United 
States  v.  Hensley  (No.  83-1330). 

Facts  of  the  Case 
On  December  4,  1981,  two 
armed  men  robbed  a tavern  in  the 
Cincinnati  suburb  of  St.  Bernard, 
Ohio.  Six  days  later,  a St.  Bernard 


police  officer,  Kenneth  Davis,  in- 
terviewed an  informant  who 
passed  along  information  that 
one  Thomas  Hensley  had  driven 
the  getaway  car  during  the  rob- 
bery. Officer  Davis  obtained  a 
written  statement  from  the  infor- 
mant and  immediately  issued  a 
wanted  flyer  to  other  police 
departments  in  the  Cincinnati 
metropolitan  area. 

The  flyer  twice  stated  that 
Hensley  was  wanted  for  in- 
vestigation of  an  aggravated  rob- 
bery. It  described  both  Hensley 
and  the  date  and  location  of  the 
robbery,  and  asked  other  depart- 
ments to  pick  up  and  hold 
Hensley  for  the  St.  Bernard  police 
in  the  event  he  was  located.  The 
flyer  also  warned  other  depart- 
ments to  use  caution  and  to  con- 
sider Hensley  armed  and 
dangerous. 

The  wanted  flyer  was  received 
by  teletype  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  Covington,  Ky.,  Police 
Department  on  December  10, 
1981.  Covington,  a suburb  of  Cin- 
cinnati, lies  approximately  five 
miles  from  St.  Bernard,  just 


The  expanding  role 
of  private  security 


Private  security  services  play  a 
minor  role  in  law  enforcement, 
right?  Wrong.  A recent  research 
report  issued  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  concluded  that 

Burdens 
Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 

in  both  expenditures  and  man- 
power, private  security  is  far 
ahead  of  public  law  enforcement. 
What’s  more,  the  private  security 
industry  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  while  police  resources  and 
personnel  are  stabilizing. 

It  is  perhaps  unsurprising  that 
gross  expenditures  for  private 
protection  top  those  of  public  law 
enforcement  agencies  by  at  least 
$8  billion  a year,  considering  that 
the  figures  include  alarm 
systems,  safes,  electronic  access 
mechanisms  and  similar  devices. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  private 
police,  detectives,  guards  and 
other  security  workers  now  out- 
number public  law  enforcement 
personnel  — local,  state  and 
Federal. 

By  1990,  researchers  predict, 
there  will  be  nearly  900,000 
private  security  personnel,  as 
compared  to  about  660,000  in  the 
public  forces.  If  present  trends 
continue,  about  60  percent  of 
those  in  private  security  will  be 
employees  of  companies  that  con- 
tract protection  services;  40  per- 
cent will  be  employed  by 
businesses,  industries  and  in- 
stitutions. 

"The  growth  in  the  private 


guard  industry  is  across  the 
board,”  said  Steve  Stein,  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Committee  of  National 
Security  Companies  (CONSCO),  a 
trade  association  comprising 
most  of  the  top  20  contract  securi- 
ty companies.  "From  all  indica- 
tions we  have,  the  growth  is  in 
just  about  every  sector  we  service 
— government,  industry,  residen- 
tial, hospitals,  colleges  and  other 
institutions.” 

Another  guard-industry  leader, 
Michael  Duffy  of  Per  Mar  Securi- 
ty Service  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
estimated  that  in  dollar  sales  the 
business  is  growing  by  20  to  25 
percent  a year.  Competition  is 
fierce,  though  with  10,000  com- 
panies, most  of  them  small  firms 
battling  for  a share  of  the 
business,  so  many  fall  by  the 
wayside. 

The  NIJ  report  stated  that 
police  have  a low  opinion  of  the 
quality  of  private  guards  and 
noted  that  in  1982  fewer  than  half 
the  states  had  laws  requiring 
training  and  licensing  of  guards. 
That  is  changing,  however. 
Michael  Duffy  said  that  with 
strong  support  and  lobbying  by 
security  industry  trade  groups, 
37  states  now  require  licensing  of 
guards. 

CONSCO  has  drafted  a model 
code  for  the  training  and  certifica- 
tion of  private  guards,  but  so  far 
no  state  has  enacted  it.  Steve 
Stein,  who  is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Allied  Security  in  Pitts- 
burgh, said  that  Pennsylvania 
law  now  requires  35  hours  of 
training  for  guards  who  carry 
lethal  weapons  — guns,  night- 
sticks or  Mace.  But  the  state  man- 
Continued  on  Page  13 


across  the  Ohio  River.  The  flyer 
was  read  aloud  at  each  shift 
change  in  the  Covington  Police 
Department  between  December 
10  and  December  16,  1981.  Some 
of  the  Covington  officers  were  ac- 
quainted with  Hensley,  and  after 
December  10  they  periodically 
looked  for  him  at  places  in  Cov- 
ington he  was  known  to  frequent. 

On  December  16,  1981,  Officer 
Terence  Eger  saw  a white  Cadillac 
convertible  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  a Covington  street.  Officer 
Eger  saw  Hensley  in  the  driver’s 
seat  and  asked  him  to  move  on. 
As  Hensley  drove  away,  Eger  in- 
quired by  radio  whether  there  was 
a warrant  outstanding  for 
Hensley's  arrest.  Before  the 
dispatcher  could  respond,  two 
other  Covington  officers  who 
were  patrolling  in  separate  cars 
interrupted  by  radio  to  say  that 
there  might  be  an  Ohio  robbery 
warrant  outstanding  on  Hensley. 
The  officers,  Daniel  Cope  and 
David  Rassache,  subsequently 
testified  that  they  had  heard  or 
read  the  St.  Bernard  flyer  on 
several  occasions,  that  they 
recalled  that  the  flyer  sought  a 
stop  for  investigation  only,  and 
that  in  their  experience  the  is- 
suance of  such  a flyer  was  usually 
followed  by  the  issuance  of  an  ar- 
rest warrant.  While  the  dis- 
patcher checked  to  see  whether  a 
warrant  had  been  issued,  Officer 
Cope  drove  to  a Holman  Street 
address  where  Hensley  occa- 


sionally stayed,  and  Officer 
Rassache  went  to  check  a second 
location. 

The  dispatcher  had  difficulty  in 
confirming  whether  a warrant 
had  been  issued.  Unable  to  locate 
the  flyer,  she  called  the  Cincinnati 
Police  Department  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  flyer  had 
originated  in  Cincinnati.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Police  Department  trans- 
ferred the  call  to  its  records 
department,  which  placed  the  dis- 
patcher on  hold.  In  the  meantime, 
Officer  Cope  reported  that  he  had 
sighted  a white  Cadillac  ap- 
proaching him  on  Holman  Street. 
Cope  turned  on  his  flashing  lights 
and  Hensley  pulled  over  to  the 
curb.  Before  Cope  left  his  patrol 
car,  the  dispatcher  advised  him 
that  she  had  "Cincinnati  hunting 
for  the  warrant,”  but  that  she  had 
not  yet  confirmed  it.  Cope  ap- 
proached Hensley’s  car  with  his 
service  revolver  drawn  and 
pointed  into  the  air.  The  officer 
had  Hensley  and  a passenger 
seated  next  to  him  step  out  of  the 
car. 

Moments  later,  Officer 
Rassache  arrived  in  his  cruiser. 
He  recognized  the  passenger, 
Albert  Green,  a convicted  felon. 
Rassache  stepped  up  to  the  open 
passenger  door  of  Hensley’s  car 
and  observed  the  butt  of  a 
revolver  protruding  from 
underneath  the  passenger  seat. 
Green  was  then  arrested.  A 
search  of  the  car  uncovered  a sec- 


ond handgun  wrapped  in  a jacket 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  seat  and 
a third  handgun  in  a bag  on  the 
back  seat.  After  the  discovery  of 
these  weapons,  Hensley  was  also 
arrested. 

Lower  Court  Action 
After  state  handgun  possession 
charges  against  Hensley  were 
dismissed,  he  was  indicted  by  a 
Federal  grand  jury  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  Kentucky  for  being  a 
convicted  felon  in  possession  of 
firearms,  in  violation  of  18  U.S.C. 
App.  Section  1202(a)(1).  Hensley 
moved  to  suppress  the  handguns 
from  evidence  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Covington  police  had  im- 
permissibly stopped  him  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
and  the  principles  delineated  in 
Terry  v.  Ohio,  392  U.S.  1 (1968). 
The  District  Judge  held  the  stop 
to  be  proper  and  denied  the  mo- 
tion. Hensley  was  convicted  after 
a bench  trial  and  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  Federal  prison. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit  reversed  the 
conviction  (73  F.  2d  220,  1983). 
The  panel  noted  that  the  Cov- 
ington police  could  not  j ustifiably 
conclude  from  the  St.  Bernard 
flyer  that  a warrant  had  been 
issued  for  Hensley's  arrest,  nor 
could  the  Covington  police  stop 
him  while  they  attempted  to  find 
out  whether  a warrant  had  in  fact 
been  issued.  Reviewing  the  U.S. 

Continued  on  Page  13 


Flashback 


1972:  New 
partner 


An  officer  with  the  Palm  Beach  County,  Fla.,  Sheriff s Department 
inspects  a computerized  communications  terminal  that  rides  shotgun 
in  his  patrol  car.  The  terminal,  resembling  a small  electric  typewriter 
with  a TV  screen  mounted  above  it,  relays  messages  back  and  forth 
from  patrol  unit  to  headquarters  in  about  eight  seconds,  in  a preview 
of  the  computer  age  now  sweeping  policing.  Wide  Work)  Photo 
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Forum 


Rising  to  the  support  of  the  RISS  program 


English:  Whether  or  not  to  fund 
the  program  is  a decision  for  Congress 


By  Glenn  English 

I read  with  great  interest  (and  some 
dismay)  the  article  titled  "RISS  Program 
Has  Outlived  Its  Usefulness,”  by  Assis- 
tant Attorney  General  Stephen  S.  Trott 
in  the  Forum  section  of  the  April  22, 
1985,  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Testimony  received  during  three  hear- 
ings before  the  Government  Operations 
subcommittee  on  government  informa- 
tion, justice  and  agriculture,  which  I 
chair,  leads  me  to  disagree  strongly  with 
Mr.  Trott’s  unduly  negative  views.  His 
ideas  were  refuted  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO),  and  by  witnesses 
from  all  levels  of  law  enforcement. 

The  Justice  Department  may  believe 
that  it  has  no  business  supporting 
Regional  Information  Sharing  Systems, 
but  experts  from  all  over  the  nation  tell 
me  a different  story.  Mr.  Trott  wrote  that 
"there  is  an  insufficient  benefit  from 
funds  spent  on  RISS  projects."  He 


claimed  that  RISS  systems  have  "en- 
joyed special  treatment  not  given  other 
law  enforcement  assistance  programs," 
and  he  recommends  that  we  throw  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 

In  fact,  support  for  the  RISS  projects 
is  substantial  once  one  hears  from  non- 
departmental  witnesses.  Testimony  and 
letters  of  support  have  been  received 
from  such  authoritative  sources  as 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee;  the  at- 
torneys  general  of  several  states,  and 
dozens  of  law  enforcement  executives. 

Mr.  Joe  Casey,  Chief  of  Police  in 
Nashville  and  third  vice  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (IACP),  said: 

"In  my  33  years  of  involvement  in  law 
enforcement. . .of  all  the  Federally  fund- 
ed projects  that  have  come  down  our 
way,  we  get  more  good  out  of  and  have 
derived  more  out  of  the  RISS  projects 


Other  Voices 

A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 


Home  is  where  you  make  it 

"When  is  a home  not  a home?  When  it  is  on  wheels,  according  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  By  a 6-3  ruling  the  Court  said  that  police  officers  do  not  need  a warrant  before 
searching  a home  on  wheels  if  they  have  probable  cause  to  believe  it  houses  evidence  of 
crime.  Thus  once  again  this  Supreme  Court  has  strengthened  the  power  of  police  to 
search  and  to  seize  evidence  while  further  diluting  the  rights  of  citizens  to  be  secure 
against  arbitrary  intrusion.  By  this  ruling,  homes  on  wheels  are  more  vehicles  than 
homes.  (The]  ruling  sets  a broad  standard  not  confined  to  vehicles  on  the  open  road.  In 
dissent  Justice  Stevens  objected  to  the  warrantless  search  as  setting  an  unacceptable 
standard  permitting  invasion  of  privacy.  The  traditional  privacy  standard  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment  that  a man’s  home  is  his  castle  should  apply,  he  said,  except  when 
such  vehicles  actually  are  'traveling  on  the  public  roadway.'  Justice  Stevens  is  right. 
1 1 is  estimated  that  perhaps  one  million  U.S.  citizens  live  in  some  form  of  mobile  home. 
By  [this]  ruling,  the  Supreme  Court  denies  them  a basic  right  to  privacy  enjoyed  by 
citizens  who  live  in  more  traditional  fixed-place  residences.  That  denial  is  unnecessary 
and  unwise.  A future  court  should  reverse  the  ruling." 

— The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
May  16,  1985 


White-collar  felons  belong  behind  bars 

"White-collar  criminals  are  robbing  us  blind,  and  too  many  of  them  are  getting  away 
with  it.  They  are  lining  the  pockets  of  their  three-piece  suits  with  $200  billion  a year. 
Violent  criminals,  the  ones  we  really  fear,  steal  much  less  — $1 1 billion  a year.  Some 
people  argue  that  the  best  punishment  for  white-collar  criminals  is  to  make  them 
repay  their  victims.  Restitution  is  important,  but  jail  sentences  are  needed  to  deter 
corporate  criminals.  If  you  burgle  a house  or  steal  a car,  you  will  probably  go  to  jail. 
But  if  you  commit  your  crime  in  a board  room,  it  is  likely  you’ll  just  pay  a fine  and  take 
a little  ribbing  at  the  country  club.  There  should  be  no  double  standard.  White-collar 
criminals  deserve  what  the  Constitution  demands  — equal  justice  under  the  law." 

— USA  Today 
May  21,  1985 


The  maligned  exclusionary  rule 

"To  many  Americans,  the  so-called  ‘exclusionary  rule’  is  the  real  fly  in  the  ointment  of 
our  judicial  system.  Instead  of  being  seen  as  a barrier  to  officially  sanctioned  abuses 
of  constitutional  rights,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  justice,  re- 
quiring prosecutors  to  let  guilty  people  off  the  hook  on  a mere  technicality.  It's  bad 
enough  that  this  fundamental  principle  of  justice  should  have  fallen  into  such  general 
disfavor.  But  it's  a catastrophe  when  no  less  a figure  than  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  embraces  this  jaundiced  view  of  civil  liberties.  'The  rule  helps  the  guilty 
criminal,'  he  said  recently,  adding  that,  'Ultimately,  it  would  be  my  hope  we  could  do 
away.  . .with  the  exclusionary  rule  entirely.'  Apart  from  a few  well-publicized  in- 
stances, there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  prosecutors’  hands  have  been  unduly  tied 
by  the  rule  or  that  abolishing  it  is  likely  to  result  in  any  more  convictions.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  its  absence  only  increases  the  temptation  and  decreases  the  penalties  for  il- 
legal searches,  the  number  of  criminals  will  likely  grow:  Policemen  and  prosecutors 
will  take  their  place  in  the  lineup  right  alongside  the  regular  assortment  of  thieves, 
thugs  and  murderers.” 

— The  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
May  15,  1985 


than  any  other  project  that  has  been 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government." 

The  attorney  general  of  California,  Mr. 
John  K.  Van  de  Kamp,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Western  States  Information  Net- 
work, (WSIN),  a RISS  project,  also  spoke 
strongly  on  behalf  of  project  effec- 
tiveness: 

“Whether  WSIN  merits  continued 
support  is  a question  which  is  best 
answered  by  the  local  agencies. . . .1  can 
report  that  there  is  virtual  unanimity 
with  respect  to  the  top  quality  service 
that  is  now  being  delivered  by  WSIN  in 
our  particular  states  with  respect  to 
training,  providing  intelligence  data,  and 
providing  analytical  support  concerning 
these  very  complex  narcotics  trans- 
actions. 

"The  figures  that  we  have  produced  in- 
dicate that  in  the  last  year,  1984,  we  were 
involved  in  matters  which  led  to  seizures 
of  roughly  $78  million  worth  of  narcotics. 
And  I think  more  precisely,  because 
those  figures  are  always  a little  bit 
squishy  because  of  the  varying  values  we 
place  on  cocaine  and  marijuana,  we  were 
also  involved  in  matters  leading  to 
seizures  of  $16  million  worth  of  hard 
property  — cars,  currency  and  the  other 
things  that  are  tangible.  Mind  you  our 
particular  budget  runs  about  $2.1  million 
per  year  and  helps  employ  35  people  who 
service  the  organization  from  Sacramen- 
to. 

"We  are  deeply  ingrained  as  a suc- 
cessful agency  working  within  the  states 
that  we  represent  with  great  support 
from  those  states.  And  perhaps  what  we 


have  to  do  now  to  convince  the  naysayers 
is  to  get  some  of  those  local  police  and 
sheriffs  to  write  Mr.  Trott ” 

Mr.  Trott  appeared  before  my  subcom- 
mittee on  March  26,  1985.  He  said  that 
the  Justice  Department  considers  the 
RISS  projects  to  provide  routine  police 
services  benefiting  only  the  state  and 
local  law  enforcements;  and  thus,  they 
should  be  funded  exclusively  at  those 
levels  of  government.  Mr.  Trott’s 
characterization  of  the  fundamental 
issues  involved  in  this  matter  not  only 
denied  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  state  and  local 
jurisdictions  in  handling  complex, 
multistate  cases,  but  it  also  misstated 
the  facts. 

A clear  example  of  this  occurred  when 
Mr.  Trott  testified  that  only  1,700  of  the 
potential  19,000  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  RISS  members.  He  concluded 
that  this  apparent  lack  of  support  at  the 
state  and  local  level  shows  that ".  . .there 
is  an  insufficient  benefit  from  these  ex- 
penditures." 

In  fact,  and  as  the  Justice  Department 
well  knows,  there  are  nowhere  near 
19,000  potential  RISS  members.  Under 
Federally-approved  project  guidelines,  a 
police  department  must  have  either  an  in- 
telligence or  a narcotics  unit  to  be  eligible 
for  membership  in  a RISS  project. 

Continued  on  Page  12 

Glenn  English  ( D.-Okla .)  is  chairman  of 
the  House  Government  Operations  sub- 
committee on  government  information, 
justice  and  agriculture. 


Neary:  RISS  returns  $82  for  every 
dollar  spent  by  Justice  Department 


By  Charles  W.  Neary 

The  Federally-funded  regional  infor- 
mation sharing  system  (RISS)  projects 
have  produced  innovations  and  suc- 
cesses for  law  enforcement  agencies 
across  the  nation.  They  represent  a new 
approach  to  combatting  organized  crime 
by  spanning  traditional  law  enforcement 
jurisdictions  and  territories.  One 
measure  of  their  success  is  that 
members,  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1984,  recovered  or  seized  $812  million  in 
narcotics,  property  and  currency.  This 
equates  to  a return  of  $82  per  cost  dollar 
during  that  time. 

There  are  six  RISS  projects  in  the 
country: 

11  Mid-states  Organized  Crime  Infor- 
mation Network  (MOCIC); 

1 Middle  Atlantic-Great  Lakes 
Organized  Crime  Law  Enforcement  Net- 
work (MAGLOCLEN); 

f New  England  State  Police  Informa- 
tion Network  (NESPIN); 

U Regional  Organized  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  (ROCIC); 

H Rocky  Mountain  Information  Net- 
work (RMIN); 

H Western  States  Information  Net- 
work (WSIN). 

The  RISS  projects  are  multistate  agen- 
cies designed  to  support  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  efforts  to  fight  all  forms 
of  organized  crime.  They  target  criminal 
activities  including  narcotics  manufac- 
ture and  distribution,  white-collar  crime, 
organized  crime  groups,  theft  rings, 
serial  murderers,  child  pornography  and 


other  major  conspiracies. 

The  support  given  to  member  agencies 
is  needs-driven  by  the  agencies.  Upon  re- 
quest, a member  can  check  the  project’s 
computerized  data  base  on  organized 
crime  and  be  referred  to  another  agency 
with  a similar  investigation,  receive 
specialized  training,  borrow  a piece  of 
state-of-the-art  surveillance  equipment, 
receive  funds  to  support  undercover 
operations  or  investigative  travel,  or 
have  complex  criminal  analysis  perform- 
ed on  its  behalf. 

While  providing  support  to  their 
member  agencies,  they  facilitate  the 
rapid  exchange  of  police  information  and 
encourage  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  law  enforcement  agencies.  As  a 
result,  their  members  are  better  able  to 
effectively  investigate  and  prosecute 
criminal  conspiracy  cases. 

Membership  Limited  by  Law 

Nearly  1,700  agencies  with  over 
150,000  sworn  officers  participated  in 
these  projects  during  1984  and  member- 
ship in  the  projects  continues  to  expand 
monthly. 

Membership  in  the  RISS  projects  is 
limited  by  Federal  regulation  to  those 
agencies  which  comply  with  28  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  23,  the  Criminal  In- 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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1 he  fates  often  have  a curious  way  of  intervening  in 
human  affairs.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  in  1973 
New  York  City  "had  just  about  had  it  with  police  corrup- 
tion, ” the  police  profession  might  have  found  itself  short 
one  expert  in  the  area  of  deadly  force. 

It  was  in  1973  that  Jim  Fyfe,  on  leave  from  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  was  preparing  to  write  a 
dissertation  for  his  doctorate  in  criminal  justice.  He  had 
"the  permission  but  not  the  blessing”  of  the  department 
to  write  his  dissertation  on  a test  of  different  theories  of 
corruption,  but  that  notion  went  out  the  window  one  day 
after  Fyfe  happened  upon  a number  of  police  depart- 
ment reports  on  firearms  discharges  and  serious 
assaults  on  police  officers.  Fyfe  was  granted  access  to 
the  reports  because,  as  he  puts  it,  "deadly  force  was  not 
a hot  issue  in  New  York  in  1973;  it  was  far  less  sensitive 
than  corruption.”  The  717-page  dissertation  followed 
not  long  thereafter  and,  as  they  say  in  show  business,  a 
star  was  bom. 

Fyfe  left  the  NYPD  in  1979  after  16  years  on  the  job.  He 


had  risen  to  lieutenant  and  was  coordinator  of  the  police 
academy^  executive  development  program  when  he 

"*  **?  poUce  career  to  become  a research  fellow 
with  the  Police  Foundation  and  a member  of  the  faculty 
at  American  University.  In  the  six  years  since,  hehasac- 
cumulatedan  array  of  achievements  that  is  as  glittering 
as  it  is  diverse.  ( His  resume  details  19  pages  of  ac- 
complishments, but  Fyfe  is  quick  to  note  in  his  self- 
effacing  way  that,  like  most  academic  resumes,  "it  is 
better  weighed  than  read  ”) 


Yet,  despite  the  diversity  of  his  professional  endeavors, 
Fyfe  is  almost  invariably  labeled  "Dr.  Deadly  Force.  ” 
He  has  managed  to  overcome  a deplorable  dearth  of 
statistics  to  paint  what  is  generally  regarded  to  be  the 
most  informed  picture  of  police  use  of  deadly  force 
available  today.  Whether  in  articles,  monographs, 
television  appearances  or  speaking  engagements, 
Fyfe's  insight  into  the  deadly-force  phenomenon  has 
been  made  to  shine  in  a fashion  that  makes  it  undoubted- 
ly second  to  none.  You  could  say  that  he  knows  enough 
to  write  a book  about  the  subject  (and  in  fact  he  is  cur- 


d°in8  Just  tftat,  preparing  a volume  entitled 
* Police  Shootings  and  Organizational  License.  ”) 

To  be  fair,  though,  there  are  many  more  arrows  in  Fyfe 's 
quiver  than  just  deadly  force,  and  he  does  try,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success,  to  resist  being  pigeonholed  He 
has  spoken  out  forcefully  on  such  subjects  as  race  rela- 
tions and  the  police,  dealing  with  the  elderly,  promo- 
tional practices  and  the  exclusionary  rule  (on  which  sub- 
ject he  engaged  in  a memorable  duel  in  the  newspapers 
with  James  a.  Stewart,  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice.)  Even  his  latest  publishing  endeavor, 
editing  the  volume  "Police  Management  Today  "for  the 
International  City  Management  Association,  speaks  to 
his  desire  to  dvoid  the  deadly-force  pigeonhole. 

In  some  respects,  however,  pigeonholing  is  inescapable 
for  the  43-year-old  researcher.  Having  analyzed  police 
shootings  in  numerous  reports,  articles  and  testimonial 
appearances  as  an  expert  witness,  it  is  not  terribly  sur 
prising  that  when  the  talk  turns  to  the  police  use  of  dead- 
ly force,  the  response  inevitably  comes  back,  "What 
does  Fyfe  have  to  say  about  that?"' 


“Public  perception  of  deadly 
force  has  increased,  but  it’s 
probable  that  the  actual 
incidence  of  deadly  force 
has  decreased.” 


Dr.  James  J. 

Fyfe 

Senior  fellow  at  the  Police  Foundation 
and  the  nation’s  leading  authority  on 
police  use  of  deadly  force 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  The  police  use  of  dead- 
ly force  is  typically  discussed  on  an  inddent-by-incident 
basis,  with  problems  discussed  only  as  problems  arise. 
In  a more  general  way,  though,  what’s  your  assessment 
of  how  serious  a problem  we’re  really  talking  about? 

FYFE:  I think  it’s  a problem  that  had  not  been 
acknowledged  for  a long  time.  Deadly  force  is  the  most 
awesome  power  that  any  American  civil  servant  has 
been  granted,  and  we  should  look  at  it  quite  carefully.  I 
think  the  public  perception  of  deadly  force  as  a social 
problem,  and  as  a necessity,  has  increased,  but  it's  pro- 
bable that  the  actual  incidence  of  deadly  force  has 
decreased.  Part  of  that  is  because  we’re  holding  our 
public  officials  a whole  lot  more  closely  accountable  for 
what  they  do  with  their  power  to  take  life. 


have  to  make  up  for  a lot  of  lost  time  in  assessing  the 
problem? 

FYFE:  I don't  know  if  it's  lost  time.  The  really  serious 
study  of  policing,  by  people  outside  of  policing,  did  not 
begin  until  we  had  riots  in  the  United  States  in  the 
1960’s.  When  those  riots  were  studied  it  was  found  that 
several  of  the  riots  were  immediately  precipitated  by  a 
police  shooting.  That's  not  to  say  that  the  shooting  was 
the  only  cause,  but  I think  that  tragic  series  of  events 
made  us  aware  of  a problem.  Deadly  force  policy  and 
practice,  like  a whole  lot  of  other  policy  and  practices, 
were  employed  on  the  basis  of  police  hunches  and 
assumptions  that  really  had  not  been  tested  until  the 
60's. 

LEN:  Do  you  ever  get  the  sense  that  police  use  of  deadly 
force  is  any  more  or  any  less  of  a sacred  cow  in  terms  of 
how  much  resistance  to  research  you  might  find  in  that 
area? 


criminal  liability.  For  example,  when  I was  doing  my 
doctoral  dissertation  on  an  analysis  of  shootings  in  New 
York  City,  I was  a member  of  the  department,  but  from 
time  to  time  there  were  hints  from  some  folks  that  we 
shouldn’t  be  letting  Fyfe  have  access  to  these  data 
because  they  are  so  sensitive.  Certainly  in  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  it  has  generated  a lot  of  heat  in  the  police 
community,  and  I can  think,  for  example,  of  the  Police 
Foundation  being  the  subject  of  a resolution  of  condem- 
nation by  a national  police  labor  group  because  we  ad- 
vocated pretty  much  what  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
with  Garner  a couple  months  ago.  Now,  almost 
unanimously  the  police  community  has  welcomed  the 
Supreme  Court’s  restriction  on  deadly  force  in  that  case. 

No  numbers  to  crunch 

LEN:  How  comprehensive  are  the  data  that  are  kept  on 
police  use  of  deadly  force  — If  in  fact  data  are  really  be- 
ing kept  at  all? 


LEN:  If,  as  you  say,  this  is  something  we’ve  only  been 
paying  close  attention  to  for  under  20  years,  do  the  law 
enforcement  community  and  researchers  like  yourself 


FYFE:  Well,  it  is,  because  it  involves  a whole  lot  of  ques- 
tions of  civil  liability,  embarrassment  and  perhaps  even 


FYFE:  The  problem  is  that  they're  not.  On  a national 
level,  the  data  that  researchers  have  been  using  came 
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“We’ve  seen  in  city 
after  city  that  when 
police  departments 
have  restricted  the 
use  of  deadly  force, 
shooting  rates  have 
declined.  ” 


Continued  from  Page  9 

from  the  NationaJ  Center  for  Health  Statistics'  annual 
report  on  causes  of  mortality  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  them  is  called  "death  by  legal  intervention  of  the 
police,"  and  it’s  number  984  on  the  list  of  reasons  why 
Americans  die.  We  had  been  saying  for  several  years 
that  250  to  300  people  a year  were  shot  and  killed  by  the 
police,  but  when  Larry  Sherman  and  Bob  Langworthy 
checked  into  those  numbers  by  calling  some  of  the  larger 
police  agencies  involved,  they  found  that  those  numbers 
probably  reflected  about  half  of  the  actual  deaths  at  the 
hands  of  the  police,  and  that  the  coroners  who  supply 
those  numbers  to  the  Federal  Government  had  been 
misclassifying  people  as  dead  by  gunshot  wounds, 
which  is  another  more  frequent  cause  of  death,  without 
certifying  that  it  was  a police  officer  who  had  done  it. 
Usually  that  was  because  they  didn't  know.  A couple  of 
years  ago  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  looked  at  shootings  in  the  54  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States  during  the  decade  of  the  70’s,  and  they 
came  up  with  an  average  of,  I think,  310  just  among 
those  54  cities.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  put  those 
numbers  together  with  Sherman  and  Langworthy 's 
numbers,  you  probably  come  up  with  about  600  or  so 
fatal  shootings  a year  in  the  United  States  during  the 
1970's.  That  doesn’t  include  the  number  of  people  who 
are  shot  at  and  missed,  or  shot  at  and  wounded,  all  of 
whom  are  subjects  of  deadly  force.  There  are  probably 
twice  as  many  people  as  that  shot  and  wounded. 


ficers  within  the  state.  I can  think  of  only  a couple  ex- 
amples. The  problem  is  that  policing  is  so  decentralized, 
and  it’s  probable,  through  no  fault  of  the  people  who  col- 
lect them,  that  our  criminal  justice  statistics  are  the 
worst  official  statistics  there  are.  Asking  any  Federal 
agency  to  collect  data  from  17,000  police  departments 
on  something  that’s  very  sensitive  imposes  a real  pro- 
blem on  them,  and  you  really  have  to  put  some  teeth  into 
any  sort  of  reporting  requirement. 

Deadly  force,  in  black  and  white 

LEN:  In  terms  of  the  statistics  that  are  available,  do 
they  support  the  notion  that  deadly  force  is  dispropor- 
tionately applied  against  minority  groups? 

FYFE:  It  is,  although  the  disproportion  seems  to  have 
decreased.  There  are  really  two  sets  of  explanations  for 
shooting  rates.  One  is  that  shooting  rates  are  a reflec- 
tion of  violence  in  a community.  So,  for  example,  you 
would  expect  that  a police  officer  who  is  working  in  a 
densely  populated,  high-crime,  inner-city  area  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  use  his  gun  than  a cop  who  works  in 
sort  of  a country-club  suburban  area,  if  only  because 
he’s  running  into  more  bad  guys.  The  other  set  of  factors 
that  explain  shooting  rates  is  simply  what  the  depart- 
ment will  tolerate  — the  band  of  discretion  available  to 
officers.  We’ve  seen  in  city  after  city  that  when  police 
departments  have  restricted  the  use  of  deadly  force, 
shooting  rates  have  declined.  So  a question  about  racial 
disproportion,  then,  is  does  it  occur  because  blacks  are 
more  often  involved  in  the  kind  of  situations  that 
precipitate  shootings?  The  thing  I always  tell  my 
students,  for  example,  is  that  blacks  are  over- 
represented at  every  point  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
except  jobs. 

The  other  side  of  the  argument  is  that  police  officers 
have  very  broad  discretion  and  they  shoot  blacks  in 
situations  where  they  would  not  shoot  whites.  In 
general  the  answer  is  that  the  discretion  of  police  of- 
ficers around  the  country  has  been  limited,  so  if  you  look 
at  the  circumstances  in  which  blacks  and  whites  are 


tion  has  gone  down. 

Getting  into  training 

LEN:  Are  policies  in  and  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
bring  a problem  with  excessive  or  unjustified  deadly 
force  into  check,  or  need  they  be  coupled  with  additional 
training  for  recruits  and  in-service  officers? 

FYFE : The  training  has  to  go  with  it.  The  policies  have  a 
very  dramatic  effect,  but  one  of  the  things  that  a police 
administrator  has  a responsibility  to  do  is  to  explain  to 
his  personnel  what  the  policies  mean.  It’s  very  easy  to 
tell  a police  officer,  for  example,  that  you  have  unlimited 
discretion  to  use  your  gun,  therefore  you  can  charge  in  a 
foolhardy  manner  into  any  situation  and  if  you  get  into 
trouble,  shoot  your  way  out.  But  if  you  tell  a police  of- 
ficer to  use  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  deadly  force,  then 
you  better  train  him  in  ways  of  approaching  situations 
that  are  less  likely  to  result  in  putting  him  in  a situation 
where  he  has  to  pull  the  trigger.  So  one  of  the  things  that 
has  gone  along  with  the  whole  policy  impetus  has  been 
tremendous  advances  in  training  police  officers  to  avoid 
shootings,  and  tactical  training.  The  Police  Foundation, 
for  example,  is  working  with  Bobby  Jones,  the  police 
director  in  Metro  Dade  County  in  Florida,  in  setting  up  a 
violence  reduction  program.  They’ve  been  working  on 
this  for  quite  a while,  teaching  officers  tactics,  as  have  a 
lot  of  other  police  departments.  But  here  we’re  going  to 
try  and  scientifically  evaluate  the  effects  of  a tactical 
training  program  on  the  street  behavior  of  the  cop.  Does 
it  help  him  approach  situations  in  a way  that  is  likely  to 
defuse  violence  and  make  it  less  necessary  for  him  to  use 
his  gun  or  some  other  means  of  force? 

LEN:  There  are  those  who  would  argue  that  restrictive 
policies  and  court  rulings  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
police  effectiveness  and  crime  rates  in  general.  How 
would  you  size  up  that  kind  of  claim? 

FYFE:  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  that.  In  none 
of  the  cities  where  deadly  force  has  been  restricted  have 


“it’s  probable  that  criminal  justice 
statistics  are  the  worst  official  statistics 
there  are.” 


LEN:  A few  years  ago  Patrick  Murphy  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a national  clearinghouse  for  deadly 
force  statistics.  As  far  as  you’re  aware,  are  any  plans  in 
motion  on  that  score? 

FYFE:  No,  I ’m  not  aware  of  that.  I should  point  out  that 
the  FBI  has  been  collecting  data  supplemental  to  their 
justifiable  homicide  reports,  on  people  killed  as  a result 
of  police  deadly  force.  But  the  FBI  doesn't  publish  the 
data,  and  the  reason  they  don’t  is  that  they  really  can't 
vouch  for  their  accuracy.  But  that’s  about  as  far  as 
we've  gone.  Despite  the  good  intentions  of  the  bureau, 
they’ve  not  been  able  to  put  together  a good  data  base 
on  it.  And  as  much  as  I agree  with  Pat  Murphy,  and  as 
much  as  I would  like  to  see  that,  and  as  helpful  as  I think 
it  would  be  to  law  enforcement.  I m not  sure  we  re  going 
to  see  it  in  the  near  future. 

LEN:  Are  there  perhaps  political  considerations  that 
might  preclude  the  establishment  of  such  a data  bank? 

FYFE:  That’s  part  of  the  problem.  I think  the  political 
concern  is  real  because  the  IACP  study,  for  example, 
showed  tremendous  variation  in  the  rate  at  which  police 
officers  were  shooting  and  killing  people  in  different 
cities.  The  example  I always  pick  is  that  the  IACP  show- 
ed that  the  New  Orleans  Police  Department  was  almost 
10  times  as  likely  to  kill  citizens  as  the  Newark  Police 
Department  during  the  1970’s.  You  have  to  wonder 
why.  Is  it  because  New  Orleans  is  10  times  as  violent  as 
Newark?  I don’t  think  you  can  make  that  argument.  But 
it  leaves  some  questions  to  be  answered  for  the  people  in 
New  Orleans,  and  that’s  embarrassing. 

LEN:  How  long  might  it  take  from  start  to  finish  to  set 
up  such  a national  data  clearinghouse  for  police 
shootings?  Ten  years,  perhaps,  or  might  it  be  less? 

FYFE:  I think  it’ll  probably  be  that  long.  Most  of  the 
states  don’t  collect  data  on  the  use  of  deadly  force  by  of- 


shot  in  different  cities  around  the  country,  you  generally 
find  that  they’re  similar.  Police  officers  shoot  whites  in 
situations  that  are  just  as  threatening  as  the  ones  in 
which  they’d  shoot  blacks.  In  other  cases  that  has  not 
been  true.  Part  of  the  argument  that  was  made  by  the 
Garner  family  in  the  Supreme  Court  case,  for  example, 
was  the  fact  that  during  the  late  1960’sand  early  1970’s, 
when  police  discretion  in  Memphis  was  very  broad,  the 
cops  were  apparently  shooting  black  people  in  very  non- 
threatening situations  in  which  they  were  not  shooting 
whites.  The  great  percentage  of  blacks  were  shot  while 
they  were  running  away  unarmed  from  property  crimes, 
while  the  great  percentage  of  whites  - a much  smaller 
total  number  — were  shot  in  situations  where  they  were 
armed. 

LEN:  Do  restrictive  policies  on  deadly  force  have  a 
quantifiable  effect  on  the  actual  use  of  deadly  force? 

FYFE:  There  are  all  kinds  of  indications  of  that.  In  my 
dissertation,  for  example.  I found  that  when  they  im- 
posed restrictions  on  deadly  force  - which  did  not  at  all 
affect  the  officers  ability  to  defend  themselves  or  to  de- 
fend citizens  the  number  of  shootings  decreased  very 
dramatically.  In  1971  the  New  York  City  police  shot  87 
people.  In  1972  they  imposed  their  change  and  the 
number  of  fatal  shootings  decreased  dramatically.  Now 
the  number  of  fatal  shootings  is  usually  somewhere  be- 
tween 26  or  28  and  35  or  40.  That  experience  has  been 
repeated  in  many  other  places  - I can  think  of  Kansas 
City,  Atlanta  and  Los  Angeles.  So  they  have  had  a 
dramatic  effect,  and  they  have  not  in  any  way  en- 
dangered police  officers. 

Also,  something  that  the  imposition  of  those  policies 
did,  to  go  back  to  that  point  about  racial  disproportion 
and  discretion,  it  reduced  the  disproportion  of  black  peo- 
ple being  shot.  The  Urban  League,  in  a study  that  was 
done  for  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  found  that 
around  1970  the  individual  black  citizen  was  nine  times 
as  likely  to  be  shot  by  a police  officer  as  the  individual 
white  citizen.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  that  had  dropped 
to  about  two  to  one.  So  while  blacks  are  still  dispropor- 
tionately represented  among  those  shot,  the  dispropor- 


crime  rates  gone  up.  That’s  true  for  a whole  lot  of 
reasons.  Generally  the  restrictions  on  deadly  force  have 
prohibited  officers  from  shooting  at  non-life  threatening 
situations,  so  you  can’t  shoot  at  the  kid  who  steals  an  ex- 
pensive bicycle  any  more.  That’s  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  done.  And  that  doesn’t  affect  the  crime  rates. 
Most  police  officers,  as  human  beings,  would  never 
think  of  using  their  guns  in  those  situations  in  the  first 
place.  And  in  the  second  place,  police  officers  come  upon 
those  situations  very  infrequently.  The  Supreme 
Court  s restriction  on  deadly  force  deals  with  property 
crimes;  you  can  t shoot  at  someone  who  has  committed 
an  offense  and  has  given  no  indication  that  he's 
dangerous  or  that  he’s  armed  or  that  he's  hurt  someone. 
We  know  that  the  FBI  statistics  are  underreported,  but 
every  year  the  FBI  reports  that  about  11  million  or  12 
million  property  felonies  are  committed  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  were  to  clear  one  percent  of  those  property 
crimes  by  shooting  people  who  were  fleeing,  and  effec- 
ting arrests  in  that  manner  that  could  not  be  effected  in 
any  other  way,  just  to  increase  the  clearance  rate  by  one 
percent  you’d  have  to  be  shooting  1 10,000  fleeing  felons 
a year.  We  know  that  nowhere  near  that  many  are  shot. 

LEN:  How  would  you  assess  the  current  state  of  the  art 
in  training  in  this  area?  Is  it  equal  to  the  task  as  a 
general  rule,  or  are  we  failing  in  key  areas? 

FYFE:  That  goes  back  to  the  mid-1960’s  and  to  the  fact 
that  a whole  lot  of  police  practices  were  based  on 
assumptions.  One  of  the  assumptions  that  I think  has 
ruled  police  practices  in  this  area  is  that  no  two  situa- 
tions are  alike,  and  therefore  you  can’t  really  plan  ahead 
or  provide  officers  with  the  skills  that  are  involved  in 
planning  ahead  to  help  predict  the  situation.  So  what 
we’ve  done,  in  essence,  is  to  say  to  the  police  officer, 
when  you  get  a call  to  what  is  a potentially  violent  situa- 
tion, get  there  as  quickly  as  you  can,  size  the  situation 
up  and  then  do  the  best  you  can,  do  what  you  gotta  do. 
We  haven  t done  that  with  other  emergency  services. 
When  a fire  chief  responds  to  a blaze  in  Times  Square, 
for  example,  he’s  got  a book  that  shows  him  almost  the 
blueprints  of  the  building  he’s  going  to,  so  he  knows  all 
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the  hazards  in  the  building.  So  by  the  time  he  gets  to 
that  situation  and  he  commits  his  people  and  their  lives, 
he  s already  had  a lot  of  his  decisions  made  for  him.  But 
the  police  generally  have  not  done  that.  In  many  places, 
police  officers  who  work  in  the  same  neighborhood  all 
the  time  never  think  about  how  they  would  respond  if 
there  was  a burglary  in  this  or  that  building  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  They  often  have  to  commit  themselves 
because  they’ve  been  encouraged  to  respond  and  to 
make  decisions  in  the  heat  of  the  moment. 

That's  a long,  roundabout  story,  but  I think  what 
we’ve  done  is  to  encourage  police  officers  to  get  there  in 
a hurry,  make  quick  decisions,  and  sometimes  those 
quick  decisions  don  t work  out  well.  What  has  happened 
over  the  last  several  years  is  that  a whole  lot  of  police 
departments  and  private  organizations  have  started 
training  officers  in  tactics,  so  that  when  they  do  con- 
front an  individual,  they  confront  that  individual  on  the 
officer’s  terms,  and  they  confront  him  in  a way  that  uses 
cover  or  concealment  or  surprise,  to  make  the  likelihood 
of  their  using  a gun  a whole  lot  less. 

LEN:  One  of  the  approaches  to  training  in  this  area  — 
and  an  occasionally  controversial  one  at  that  — has  been 
the  shooting  simulator.  Any  thoughts  on  your  part  as  to 
what  the  simulator  approach  might  add  to  the  whole 
training  picture? 

FYFE:  Anything  is  good,  with  some  exceptions.  Some 
of  the  early  shoot/don’t  shoot  films  were  not  very  good 
because  they  tended  to  drop  officers  out  of  the  sky  into 
these  crazy  situations  that  never  occur.  You  know,  the 
12-year-old  kid  who  pulls  a gun  on  a cop,  or  the  motor- 
cyclist who  has  the  handlebars  of  his  bike  equipped  as  a 
shotgun.  Those  things,  I think,  tend  to  encourage  the  of- 
ficer to  believe  that  every  motorcyclist  has  a shotgun, 
and  they  tend  to  give  him  the  notion  that  he’s  on  patrol 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  rather  than  on  American  streets, 
and  to  misperceive  any  unexpected  movement  that  a 
citizen  makes. 

The  simulators  are  a whole  lot  more  sophisticated 
than  that.  The  problem  with  them,  I think,  is  that 
they’re  still  artificial.  All  training  is  artificial,  but  my 
favorite  kind  of  training  uses  very  good,  street-wise  in- 
structors in  role-play  situations.  They’re  more  real, 
they’re  tests  of  ego  between  the  trainee  police  officer 
and  the  trainer,  and  the  trainer  can  adjust  his  responses 
very  quickly.  The  trainer  is  able  to  see  what  the  trainee 
is  doing  and  respond  in  a whole  lot  more  realistic 
way  than  any  computer  simulation  can. 

The  ‘gray  area’ 

LEN:  As  far  as  you  know,  what  percentage  of  police 
shootings  are  subsequently  deemed  to  have  been 
justified? 

FYFE:  The  vast  majority  are  deemed  justified.  The 
question  is,  what  criteria  are  used  in  determining 
whether  they’re  justified?  I’ve  seen  in  some  cities 
shooting  incidents  which  were  found  justified  by  the 
department  and  for  which  the  officer  has  been  arrested 
in  other  departments.  I testified  in  a case,  in  a city  which 
I won’t  mention,  where  a Federal  judge  wrote  an  opinion 
saying  that  the  police  officer  involved  in  a shooting 
violated  not  only  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  in- 
dividual by  beating  him  and  shooting  him,  but  in 
shooting  him  also  violated  the  criminal  law  of  the  state. 
The  police  officer  is  still  in  service.  The  department 
found  the  shooting  justified  and  his  police  chief  was  not 
even  aware  of  that  Federal  judge's  opinion  until  I told 
him. 

It’s  sometimes  a gray  area,  because  in  some  situations 
the  individual  police  officer  may  be  justified  but  maybe 
the  policy  of  the  department  and  the  training  of  the 
department  that  put  him  in  that  situation  are 
something  that  would  not  be  justified  by  most  police 
professionals.  The  Garner  shooting  is  a good  example  of 
that.  The  Garner  shooting  involved  the  shooting  of  a 
15-year-old,  5-foot-4-inch  kid  who  had  stolen  $10,  by  a 
police  officer  who  was  doing  what  he  had  been  told  to  do 
by  the  state  law  and  by  his  police  department.  So  the 
shooting  was  obviously  justified  by  the  Memphis  Police 
Department.  The  real  question  is,  was  the  law  of  Ten- 
nessee and  was  the  policy  of  the  Memphis  Police  Depart- 
ment justifiable? 


either  the  proportion  of  justifiable  shootings  or  in  terms 
of  eliminating  the  gray  area,  as  you  termed  it? 

FYFE:  I think  it  clearly  eliminates  the  gray  area.  I’m 
not  sure  that  it’s  going  to  have  a tremendous  effect  on 
the  number  of  shootings  that  occur.  I think  most  police 
officers,  regardless  of  what  their  department  policy  was 
or  what  the  law  says,  would  not  shoot  in  situations  like 
the  one  in  which  Garner  was  shot. 

But  it  will  have  a tremendous  effect  on  the  laws  and  on 
police  policies.  It  will  affect  the  laws  of  about  23  states 
that  permit  the  police  to  shoot  at  any  fleeing  felony 
suspect,  and  it  will  also  affect  the  laws  of  about  another 
10  states  which  generally  permit  the  police  to  shoot  at 
forcible  felony  suspects,  but  which  define  burglaries 
where  there  is  no  injury  and  no  indication  that  the 
perpetrator  is  armed  as  forcible  felonies.  So,  for  exam- 
ple, in  addition  to  states  with  the  broadest  laws,  it  will 
affect  places  like  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  which  allow 
police  to  shoot  fleeing  burglars. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  decision,  I think,  is 
that  it’s  going  to  get  all  police  departments  to  look  at 
their  policies.  There  are  some  pretty  good  model  policies 
about  now.  The  IACP  put  together  a model  policy  on 
deadly  force  a few  years  ago  which  was  very  much  in  ac- 
cord with  what  the  Supreme  Court  recommended.  And 
on  a project  that  the  Police  Foundation  did  with  the 
NA  ACP,  we  put  together  a model  policy  on  deadly  force 
for  the  NAACP,  which  is  slightly  more  restrictive  than 
what  the  Supreme  Court  recommended,  but  which  also 
defines  all  of  the  review  procedures. 

The  liability  question 

LEN:  When  the  Garner  decision  was  handed  down, 
there  were  those  who  responded  to  it  by  claiming  that 
the  ruling  would  open  the  floodgates  to  a torrent  of  civil 
liability  litigation  in  the  area  of  deadly  force.  How  would 
you  size  up  those  contentions? 

FYFE:  Well,  the  ruling  only  deals  with  one  issue,  the 
issue  of  police  shootings  of  people  who  are  suspected  of 
felonies  but  who  are  not  armed  and  who  present  no 
threat  to  anyone  and  who  have  given  no  indication  that 
they’ve  hurt  anyone  in  the  course  of  their  felonies.  So  it 


“Some  of  the  early 
shoot/don ’t  shoot 
films  were  not  very 
good  because  they 
tended  to  drop 
officers  out  of  the 
sky  into  these  crazy 
situations  that  never 
occur.” 


probably  affects  several  cases.  But  the  important 
part  of  the  decision,  and  one  that  I can’t  answer,  is 
the  fact  that  young  Garner  was  shot  in  1974.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  this  shooting  was  unconstitu- 
tional in  1974,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  affects  all  similar 
shootings  that  have  occurred  since  then. 

LEN:  In  civil  liability  actions  stemming  from  deadly 
force  incidents,  is  justifiability  a viable  defense  for 
either  the  municipality  or  the  individual  officer? 


LEN:  Looking  specifically  at  the  Garner  decision  for  a 
moment,  what  impact  do  you  think  the  case  will  have  on 


FYFE:  Yeah,  that's  what  happened  in  Gamer.  It  was  a 
defense  for  the  police  officer.  Early  on  in  that  case,  both 
the  police  officer  and  the  police  chief  were  excused  from 
the  case,  because  they  were  acting  in  good  faith  reliance. 
In  the  case  of  the  police  officer,  he  acted  on  both  his 
department’s  policy  and  on  the  Tennessee  law,  and  the 
police  chief  was  excused  because  he  had  constructed  his 


policy  in  good  faith  reliance  on  the  state  law.  So  neither 
the  officer  nor  the  chief  at  that  time  were  in  any  way  held 
civilly  liable. 

LEN:  The  ruling  specifically  mentioned  fleeing,  un- 
armed felons.  Yet  that  seems  to  beg  the  question  of 
what  does  an  officer  do  when  the  moment  of  truth  is  at 
hand?  How  can  he  be  that  certain  that  a fleeing  felony 
suspect  is  in  fact  unarmed? 

FYFE:  That's  a question  that  has  been  raised  in  several 
other  cases.  In  the  lower  court  opinion  in  Garner,  that 
argument  was  raised  — how  can  the  police  officer  know 
that  this  person  is  unarmed?  The  court  rejected  that  and 
argued  that  allowing  the  officer  to  shoot  because  a per- 
son may  be  armed,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  indication 
that  he  is,  would  almost  always  allow  the  police  officer 
to  shoot.  It  would  not  be  an  advance  at  all. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  situations  in  which  police  officers 
are  pursuing  people  whom  they  have  no  reason  to 
believe  are  armed,  but  who  are  in  fact  armed.  I think 
those  events  are  pretty  rare,  and  if  the  police  officer 
doesn't  have  any  indication  that  the  guy  is  armed.  1 
don’t  think  he  should  be  shooting. 

The  gray  area  that  remains  is  the  difference  between  a 
shooting  in  the  imminent  defense  of  life,  where  the  cop  is 
actually  facing  someone  who’s  pointing  a gun  at  him, 
and  the  shooting  of  someone  who  may  be  armed  and  is 
running  away.  For  example,  if  you  watch  the  cop  shows 
on  TV,  there’s  always  a blazing  gun  duel  and  the  bad 
guy  tries  to  escape.  He  fires  a couple  shots  and  then 
turns  his  back  on  the  cop  and  runs  to  another  position  of 
cover.  At  that  instant  that  he  turns  his  back  on  the  cop 
he  is  fleeing,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  said  that 
the  officer  can’t  shoot  him.  I would  argue  that  that’s  cer- 
tainly a shooting  in  the  imminent  defense  of  life.  The  bad 
guy,  although  his  back  is  turned  to  the  police  officer  at 
that  point  in  time,  he  is  just  looking  for  a better  place  to 
try  and  shoot  back  at  the  police  officer. 

LEN:  Is  the  officer's  own  good  faith  belief  that  the  flee- 
ing suspect  was  armed  a viable  defense  in  the  event  that 
the  suspect  is  later  proven  not  to  have  been  armed? 

FYFE:  Yeah,  that  has  not  changed.  That's  always  been 
the  principle.  But  what  the  officer  had  better  be  able  to 
do  is  document  his  reasonable  good  faith  belief  that  the 
suspect  was  armed.  We  see  a lot  of  those  in  situations  in 
which  police  officers  shoot  people  and  the  suspects  later 
turn  out  to  have  had  something  other  than  a weapon  in 
their  hands.  The  validity  of  those  defenses  and  the 
validity  of  the  officer’s  reasonable  good  faith  belief  are 
fact  questions  for  juries  and  judges  to  decide.  That  has 
not  changed  at  all. 

One  of  the  things  that  that  points  up,  though,  is  the 
importance  of  training  in  tactics  in  these  situations.  One 
of  the  major  points  in  the  tactical  training  is  to  put 
police  officers  in  situations  in  such  a way  that  they  max- 
imize their  options.  For  example,  I testified  in  a case  in 
which  a police  officer  shot  someone  because  the  officer 
alleged  he  thought  he  was  reaching  for  a weapon.  But 
the  cop  had  made  the  stop  in  this  terrible  way,  was  stan- 
ding right  next  to  the  guy  in  the  car,  totally  vulnerable, 
totally  exposed,  and  the  young  man,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  reaching  for  his  driver’s  license.  The  cop  perceived 
that  as  a threatening  gesture,  he  testified,  and  as  a con- 
sequence, to  defend  himself  he  shot  the  young  man  in 
the  head.  Now,  if  the  cop  had  approached  that  situation 
in  a way  where  he  was  not  vulnerable,  where  he  would 
not  have  to  take  some  immediate  action  in  the  event 
that  something  went  awry,  the  young  man  would  still  be 
alive.  So  the  Gamer  decision  and  deadly  force  policies 
and  training  officers  to  confront  people  in  situations  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  likely  to  make  them  totally  exposed 
are  all  of  the  same  cloth.  They  all  have  to  go  together. 

LEN:  What  essentially  was  the  constitutional  under- 
pinning of  the  Garner  decision? 

FYFE:  Well,  the  Sixth  Circuit  found  the  original  con- 
stitutional justification  for  the  decision.  What  they  said 
is  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  police  to  arrest,  and 
shootings  of  fleeing  felons  are  means  of  arresting  peo- 
ple. The  question  was  then  worded  this  way:  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  arrest  a nonviolent  fleeing  property- 
crime  suspect  by  shooting  him?  If  it  is,  is  it  a violation  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment?  That’s  what  the  Supreme 
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If  one  makes  an  assumption 
that  police  agencies  which  have 
fewer  than  25  sworn  officers  are 
unlikely  to  have  either  an  in- 
telligence or  narcotics  uit,  then 
Mr.  Trott’s  "19,000  potential 
members”  clearly  do  not  exist. 

According  to  the  FBI  publica- 
tion “Crime  in  the  United 
States."  dated  September  9, 
1984,  of  9,000  cities  reporting 
data,  only  22  percent  had  26  or 
more  sworn  officers.  Of  the  1,900 


rural  counties  reporting  data,  on- 
ly 15  percent  had  25  or  more 
sworn  officers. 

I asked  Mr.  Trott  whether  he 
could  give  us  the  percentage  of 
eligible  departments  which  were 
not  members  of  RISS  projects, 
but  he  could  not.  Furthermore,  he 
stated  that  he  did  not  think  this 
information  is  of  value  in  taking 
an  objective  look  at  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  RISS  program. 
Surely  basic  fairness,  accuracy 
and  objectivity  would  dictate 
*uk  '.at  ■j'l1. 
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Fyfe  on  deadly  force 
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Court  said,  and  the  Sixth  Circuit  said.  They  said  essentially  that 
shooting  fleeing  property-crime  suspects  who  are  unarmed  and  who 
give  no  indication  that  they’re  dangerous  to  anyone  is  an  unreasonable 
means  of  arresting  them  and  therefore  violates  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  danger  that  the  decision  might  tend  to  muddy  the 
waters,  or  is  the  essence  of  it  sufficiently  clear  so  that  the  cop  on  the 
street  will  know  what  he  may  and  may  not  do  in  light  of  Garner? 

FYFE:  The  Supreme  Court  ruling  is  a beautifully  written  ruling,  but  a 
couple  of  police  chiefs  have  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  really  does  not  lay 
out  a standard.  It  doesn't  say  "this  is  what  we  want  you  to  do.”  The 
Sixth  Circuit  opinion  in  the  case  does.  It  includes  in  it  the  American 
Law  Institute's  model  penal  code  statutes  on  deadly  force.  I think  it's 
pretty  clear.  What  the  Supreme  Court  has  done  is  said  that  there  are 
situations  in  which  police  officers  have  no  choice  but  to  shoot,  and  it 
would  consistent  with  their  responsibility  to  protect  life  to  shoot. 
There  are  other  situations  where  no  one's  life  is  in  danger,  where  if  the 
police  officer  doesn  't  shoot  he'll  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  day  without 
having  been  hurt,  no  citizen  will  have  been  hurt,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  forbidden  those  shootings. 


that  if  one  wee  to  evaluate  effec- 
tiveness of  the  RISS  projects  by 
the  degree  of  participation,  the 
measurement  must  be  taken 
against  the  numbers  of  depart- 
ments which  are  eligible  to  join. 

The  source  of  project  funding, 
which  appears  to  be  the  core  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  opposition, 
remains  a difficult  problem.  Mr. 
Trott’s  statement  that  the  RISS 
projects  were  founded  with 
LEAA  "seed  money”  is  correct, 
but  I disagree  with  his  conclusion 
that  the  projects,  therefore, 
necessarily  must  not  receive  any 
further  Federal  funding. 

The  RISS  projects  are  distinct 
from  almost  all  other  LEAA  in- 
itiatives because  they  are 
regional  structures,  with  the 
largest  representing  14  states. 
Most  of  the  projects  have  many 
hundreds  of  diverse  members 
representing  police  and  sheriffs’ 
departments  at  the  state,  county 
and  local  levels.  Determining  a 
fair-share  funding  formula  among 
such  a varied  membership  is  ob- 
viously complicated.  Since  most 
other  LEAA-funded  projects 
were  confined  to  a single  city, 
county  or  state,  decisions  were 
more  easily  reached  by  these 
jurisdictions  whether  to  adopt  a 
given  project  as  a permanent  part 
of  its  criminal  justice  operations. 

Nevertheless,  this  subcommit- 
tee recognized  the  merits  of 
carefully  examining  the  funding 
issue.  In  the  report  which  follow- 
ed our  first  hearings  in  1981 
(House  Report  No.  97-280),  we 
recommended  that  the  Justice 


Armed  and  off-duty 

LEN:  The  New  York  State  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services  Nearyi 
recently  issued  a report  urging  a serious  second  look  at  the  issue  of 
police  departments  requiring  their  officers  to  be  armed  while  off  duty. 

What  sort  of  merit,  if  any,  would  you  see  in  that  recommendation? 


Department  convene  a consor- 
tium of  representatives  from  all 
affected  jurisdictions  to  see  what 
could  be  devised  in  this  regard. 
The  Department  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion on  that  recommendation,  yet 
continues  to  object  bitterly  to  the 
existing  funding  process. 

With  regard  to  project  monitor- 
ing, Mr.  Trott  states  that  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  concerned  with 
its  ability  to  oversee  the  grant 
program,  but  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  does  not  share  his 
discomfort.  In  testimony  before 
this  subcommittee,  a senior 
representative  of  GAO,  after 
citing  the  "unusual  cooperation 
by  the  projects/’  went  on  to  say 
that  the  GAO  is  "quite  comfor- 
table that  the  processes  were  in 
place  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  Federal  [grant]  monies.” 

In  my  opinion,  to  argue  that 
there  is  no  significant  Federal 
benefit  from  (and  therefore  no 
Federal  obligation  to  support) 
project  activities,  as  Mr.  Trott 
has  done,  is  in  error.  Many  of  the 
crimes  which  are  addressed  by 
the  RISS  projects  are  Federal 
crimes.  For  example,  WSIN  in  the 
western  United  States  handles 
only  narcotics  cases,  all  of  which 
are  Federal  violations.  When 
state  and  local  agencies  cooperate 
in  solving  these  cases  they  relieve 
the  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  from  that  obligation. 

In  addition,  membership  of 
several  of  the  projects  includes 
Federal  enforcement  agencies, 
such  as  DEA  and  Customs.  The 
other  projects  freely  provide  ser- 


vices to  non-member  Federal 
agencies. 

Ultimately,  it  is  within  the 
authority  of  the  Congress,  not  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  decide 
whether  the  projects  shall  receive 
continued  Federal  funding.  For 
the  past  five  years,  despite  re- 
quests for  no  funding  from  the 
Justice  Department,  Congress 
has  found  that  these  projects 
have  demonstrated  their  worth  as 

functioning  members  of  the 
American  criminal  justice  com- 
munity. I am  confident  that  the 
RISS  projects  will  continue  to 
receive  bipartisan  support  from 
the  Congress. 
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federal,  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  today  face 
professional  criminals  who  are 
more  mobile  and  sophisticated 
than  ever  before.  At  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
barriers  to  effective  and  efficient 

law  enforcement  is  the  inability  of 
most  police  departments  even  to 
identify  common  investigations, 
let  alone  to  share  intelligence 
among  themselves  in  multi- 
jurisdictional  cases.  To  speak  of  a 
strong  national  effort  against 
crime  without  addressing  this 
problem  reflects  a lack  of  ap- 
preciation for  existing  deficien- 
cies. Almost  90  percent  of  sworn 
law  enforcement  personnel  in  the 
United  States  are  state  and  local 
officers.  The  RISS  projects  repre- 
sent a cost-effective  mechanism 
to  actively  promote  intelligence- 
sharing among  them,  and  as  such, 
deserve  vigorous  support. 


FYFE:  I think  it’s  an  excellent  recommendation.  When  I was  doing  my 
research  on  deadly  force  originally,  I was  going  through  all  the 
documents  on  shootings;  I went  through  2,900  shooting  incidents.  A 
whole  lot  - much  more  than  I expected  - involved  off-duty  guns,  and 
many  of  them  were  really  dopey.  They  were  situations  in  which  a cop  in 
a bar  gets  in  a fight  and  resolves  it  by  blowing  away  his  opponent,  or  in 
which  he  shoots  his  wife,  or  something  like  that.  In  New  York,  about  20 
percent  of  the  shootings  at  that  time  were  off-duty  shootings.  I found, 
for  example,  that  in  five  years  29  New  York  City  cops  were  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty,  26  killed  themselves  and  another  15  were  killed  in  off-duty 
situations  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  job  — sometimes  by  their 
girlfriends,  their  wives,  what  have  you. 

I wrote  a piece  on  off-duty  guns  and  in  it  I argued  that  at  least  the  re- 
quirement that  the  cop  carry  a gun  should  be  dropped,  because  when 
you  require  the  police  officer  to  carry  the  gun  all  the  time,  you’re  expec- 
ting him  to  be  ever  alert  and  ever  ready  to  take  action.  I don’t  think 
that’s  fair  to  require  that  of  police  officers  when  they’re  off  duty.  I 
mean,  we  don’t  require  a fireman  to  carry  an  off-duty  axe,  and  we  don't 
require  the  sanitation  man  to  carry  an  off-duty  shovel.  Why  should  we 
require  the  cop  to  carry  an  off-duty  gun?  It  should  be  an  option,  and 
most  police  departments  have  done  that.  The  justification  for  requir- 
ing police  officers  to  carry  guns  off  duty  is  that  they  provide  cheap  pro- 
tection for  the  citizenry.  The  question  I raised  in  my  article,  but  had  no 
way  of  answering,  was,  how  many  good  arrests  do  armed  police  officers 
effect  while  they  re  off  duty.  Bob  McGuire,  the  police  commissioner  of 
New  York  at  the  time,  did  a study  and  found  that  fewer  than  one  in  a 
thousand  felony  arrests  in  New  York  City  was  effected  by  an  off-duty 
police  officer.  They  got  involved  in  nearly  as  many  shootings  as  they 
did  off-duty  arrests,  and  he  then  made  the  off-duty  gun  an  option. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  plausibility  to  taking  that  notion  one  step  further 
and  having  a poUce  department,  say,  direct  its  officers  to  surrender 
their  guns  at  the  end  of  a duty  tour?  Or  would  that  be  both  politically 
and  practically  unrealistic? 

FYFE:  That  s a really  complex  issue.  I originally  wrote  that  it  might  be 
a good  idea  to  put  the  burden  of  demonstrating  any  need  for  an  off-duty 

Continued  on  Page  13 
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telligence  Systems  Operating 
Guidelines. 

These  guidelines  require  RISS 
participants  to  manage  informa- 
tion given  to  or  received  from  the 
project  in  a manner  to  assure  its 
security,  audit  trail  and  documen- 
tation. The  guidelines  are  stricter 
than  those  used  by  most  Federal, 
state  or  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

In  spite  of  the  high  return  and 
number  of  agencies  served  by  the 
projects,  their  cost  is  low.  For 
1984,  the  budget  for  all  projects 
was  $9.9  million,  which  included 
Federal  administrative  and 
monitoring  costs,  as  well  as  the 
funding  of  Leviticus,  a regional 
enforcement  project  relating  to 
coal  fraud.  Since  the  first  RISS 
project  was  founded  in  1974,  only 
$32  million  has  been  received  for 
operations,  as  compared  to  a 
return  of  nearly  $2  billion  in 
recovered  property,  currency  and 
narcotics. 

The  reason  for  their  low  cost  is 
that  they  are  able  to  provide  their 
services  to  members  in  an  effi- 
cient, cost-effective  manner.  A 
highly  specialized  piece  of  in- 
vestigative equipment,  for  exam- 
ple, might  only  be  used  by  a single 
department  twice  a year.  But  that 
same  piece  of  equipment  is  put  in- 


to constant  usage  when  it  is  ship- 
ped from  department  to  depart- 
ment on  loan  from  a RISS  project. 

This  approach  is  a change  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  aid  to  state 
and  local  law  enforcement.  In  the 
past,  agencies  with  grants- 
manship  abilities  could  apply  for 
funding  for  specific  projects 
through  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  If 
their  application  was  successful, 
they  received  seed  money  to 
streamline  some  facet  of  their 
operation. 

The  RISS  projects,  however, 
were  begun  by  the  LEAA  to  pro- 
vide these  services  without  the 
local  departments  having  to  re- 
invent the  wheel  with  every  grant 
application.  And,  they  allow  more 
state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  have  access  to 
specialized  capabilities  than  ever 
before. 

The  Leading  Edge 

In  many  respects,  the  RISS 
projects  are  the  leading  edge  in 
law  enforcement  today.  Not  only 
do  they  give  services  to  their 
members,  but  they  also  serve  as  a 
model  and  provide  training  to 
members  in  emerging  techniques. 

While  it  might  seem  that  the 
RISS  projects  could,  through 
training,  end  their  members’  need 


for  their  services,  that  has  not 
been  the  case.  The  services  pro- 
vided by  the  projects  are  limited 
in  their  usage  to  major  interstate 
or  multijurisdictional  investiga- 
tions — those  types  of  investiga- 
tions which  a single  agency  could 
not  handle  on  its  own.  According- 
ly, these  services  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  massive  expen- 
ditures of  time,  funds  and  person- 
nel by  several  agencies.  The  train- 
ing program  allows  members  to 
use  advanced  techniques  in 
single-agency  investigations 
which  do  not  qualify  for  project 
assistance. 

In  each  project,  staffing  is  kept 
at  a minimum  to  allow  for  max- 
imum usage  of  grant  funds. 
Members,  however,  contribute 
assistance  to  the  projects  by 
donating  training  accommoda- 
tions, speakers,  manpower  and 
professional  guidance.  The  "soft 
match"  donated  by  members 
averages  25  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  projects. 

The  projects  ease  the  burden  of 
law  enforcement  at  all  levels. 
Because  state  and  local  agencies 
can  now  investigate  more  com- 
plex cases,  the  burden  of  such 
cases  on  Federal  agencies  has 
lessened.  And,  many  depart- 
ments that  do  not  meet  the 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Shedding  new  light  on  the  Terry  decision 
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Supreme  Court’s  decisions  apply- 
ing Terry,  the  Sixth  Circuit  con- 
cluded that  investigative  stops 
remain  a narrow  exception  to  the 
probable-cause  requirement,  and 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
manifested  a "clear  intention  to 
restrict  investigation  of  ongoing 

crimes."  Id.,  at  225.  Since  the 
Covington  police  encountered 
Hensley  almost  two  weeks  after 
the  armed  robbery  in  St.  Bernard, 
they  had  no  reason  to  believe  they 
were  investigating  an  ongoing 
crime.  And,  because  the  Cov- 
ington police  were  familiar  only 
with  the  St.  Bernard  flyer,  and 


not  with  the  specific  information 
that  led  the  St.  Bernard  police  to 
issue  the  flyer,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  that  the  Covington  of- 
ficers lacked  a reasonable  suspi- 
cion sufficient  to  justify  an  in- 
vestigative stop.  The  appellate 
court  concluded  that  Hensley's 
conviction  rested  on  evidence  ob- 
tained through  an  illegal  arrest, 
and  therefore  the  conviction  had 
to  be  reversed. 

The  Conviction  Stands 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Sandra 
Day  O’Connor,  reversed  the  find- 
ing of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
ultimately  upheld  the  conviction. 


Fyfe:  ‘Non lethal 
alternatives  overdue’ 

Continued  from  Page  12 

gun  on  the  police  officer.  The  argument  is  that  the  police  officer  makes 
enemies  while  he's  at  work,  and  if  his  enemies  learn  that  once  he  leaves 
the  locker  room  he  has  no  more  gun,  a reasonable  question  is,  will  they 
come  after  him?  Some  answer  to  that  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  very 
few  of  the  other  people  who  are  involved  in  prosecuting  criminals  are 
ever  attacked  by  them  off  duty.  Judges  don't  carry  guns,  prosecutors 
don’t  carry  guns,  most  jurors  don’t  carry  guns,  and  it’s  very  rare  that 
anyone  comes  after  them.  And  probably  it’s  very  rare  that  it  ever  hap- 
pens with  the  police  as  well,  because  police  make  it  a point  to  catch  cop 
killers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  is,  are  some  bad  guys  deterred  by  the 
possibility  that  they  will  encounter  an  armed,  off-duty  police  officer 
while  they’re  committing  an  offense?  I doubt  it.  Shortly  after  my  arti- 
cle was  written,  I gave  a speech  to  a bunch  of  police  officers  in  the  South 
and  I mentioned  that  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  have  the  cops  leave 
their  guns  in  their  lockers  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  the  response  was, 
"Man,  if  we  did  that  we’d  be  the  only  people  in  town  who  wasn't  pack- 
ing." So  there’s  no  one  simple  answer  to  that. 

The  other  part  of  that  issue  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  fact 
that  when  a police  officer  becomes  involved  in  a situation  off  duty,  he 
suffers  very  great  disadvantages  in  comparison  to  his  partner  on  duty. 
The  cop  who  has  to  respond  to  a report  of  a crime  or  who  encounters  a 
crime  while  he’s  on  duty  is  almost  always  in  uniform,  he’s  almost 
always  away  from  the  location  at  the  time  he  gets  the  call  on  the  radio, 
everybody  else  on  the  radio  band  hears  it,  he’s  readily  identifiable  to 
everyone,  including  other  police  officers,  and  he  has  some  chance  to 
plan  his  response  and  to  coordinate  his  response  with  his  colleagues. 
The  off-duty  cop  who  gets  involved  in  a situation  is  generally  in  a 
restaurant  having  dinner  and  a beer,  or  he's  in  a drug  store,  and  some- 
one walks  in  and  pulls  a gun.  The  cop  has  no  chance  to  plan,  he  suffers  a 
great  disadvantage  in  that  he's  not  readily  identifiable,  and  he’s  usual- 
ly in  the  middle  of  a crowd,  because  people  don’t  rob  places  that  are 
empty.  So  even  a lot  of  the  situations  I’ve  seen  in  which  off-duty  of- 
ficers have  acted  with  undoubted  courage  have  made  things  a whole  lot 
worse. 

Weapons  that  don't  kill 

LEN:  From  time  to  time  there  are  suggestions  that  nonlethal  alter- 
natives be  used  in  certain  situations.  Are  there  any  really  good 
nonlethal  alternatives  available? 

FYFE:  I think  there’s  a mental  set  in  the  country  that  has  hindered  the 
development  of  those  devices.  We  have  traditionally  resisted  anything 
between  a nightstick  and  a gun,  on  the  grounds  that  it’s  inhumane.  If 
you  think  about  some  of  the  devices  that  are  used  to  control  people  in 
other  countries  — rubber  bullets,  wooden  bullets,  dyed  water  from 
high-pressure  hoses  — those  things  are  nonlethal,  but  they're  all  sort  of 
subhuman.  As  a consequence,  I think  the  development  of  those  devices 
was  very  much  delayed.  We’ve  started  to  do  it,  but  I 'm  not  sure  there's 
anything  that’s  very  effective.  The  Nova  stun  gun  is  a device  that  can 
only  be  used  if  the  police  officer  is  in  actual  physical  contact  with  the 
person  he’s  dealing  with.  The  Taser,  the  electric  dart  gun,  has  a very 
limited  range  and  is  of  limited  effectiveness  because  many  people  are 
wearing  clothing  that  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  Taser.  I think  it’s 
long  overdue  that  we  develop  a whole  lot  of  that  kind  of  hardware,  but 
the  problem  with  it,  in  addition  to  the  developmental  problem,  is  mak- 
ing sure  that  those  devices  are  used  as  a substitute  for  deadly  force,  as  a 
less  drastic  alternative  to  deadly  force,  rather  than  as  a more  drastic 
and  easier  alternative  to  situations  in  which  some  lesser  force  is  ap- 
propriate. 


In  analyzing  the  constitutional 
issues  involved,  Justice  O’Connor 
wrote:  "The  Fourth  Amendment 
protects  the  right  of  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  effects  against 
unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  In  Terry,  . . .and  subse- 
quent cases,  this  Court  has  held 
that,  consistent  with  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  police  may  stop  per- 
sons in  the  absence  of  probably 
cause  under  limited  cir- 
cumstances. See  Dunaway  v. 

I New  York,  442  U.S.  200,  207-211 
(1979).  In  particular,  the  Court 
has  noted  that  law  enforcement 
agents  may  briefly  stop  a moving 
automobile  to  investigate  a 
reasonable  suspicion  that  its  oc- 
cupants are  involved  in  criminal 
activity.  See  United  States  v. 
Brignoni-Ponce,  422  U.S.  873, 
881  (1976)  (within  United  States 
borders,  Government  interest  in 
preventing  illegal  entry  of  aliens 
permits  a Terry  stop  on 
reasonable  suspicion  that  par- 
ticular vehicle  contains  aliens). 
Although  stopping  a car  and  de- 
taining its  occupants  constitutes 
a seizure  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  the 
governmental  interest  in  in- 
vestigating an  officer’s 
reasonable  suspicion,  based  on 
specific  and  articulable  facts, 
may  outweight  the  Fourth 
Amendment  interest  of  the  driver 
and  passengers  in  remaining 
secure  from  the  intrusion.  See 
Delaware  v.  Prouse,  440  U.S.  648, 
653-655(1979).’’ 

In  the  Hensley  case,  the  Court 
found  that  the  Government’s  in- 
terest in  fighting  crime  did 
outweigh  the  privacy  interests  of 
the  driver  and  passenger.  The 
Court’s  ruling  was  based  essen- 
tially on  three  elements: 

H Where  police  have  been 


unable  to  locate  a person 
suspected  of  involvement  in  a 
past  crime,  the  ability  to  briefly 
stop  that  person,  ask  questions  or 
check  identification  in  the 
absence  of  probable  cause  pro- 
motes the  strong  government  in- 
terest in  solving  crimes  and  bring- 
ing offenders  to  justice.  Restrain- 
ing police  action  until  after  prob- 
able cause  is  obtained  would  not 
only  hinder  the  investigation  but 
might  also  enable  the  suspect  to 
flee  and  remain  at  large.  The  law 
enforcement  interests  at  stake  in 
these  circumstances  outweigh 
the  individual's  interest  to  be  free 
of  a stop  and  detention  that  is  no 
more  extensive  than  permissible 
in  the  investigation  of  imminent 
or  ongoing  crimes.  When  police 
have  a reasonable  suspicion, 
grounded  in  specific  and  ar- 
ticulable facts,  that  a person  they 
encounter  was  involved  in  or  is 
wanted  in  connection  with  a com- 
pleted felony,  then  a Terry  stop 
may  be  made  to  investigate  that 
suspicion. 

1 If  a wanted  flyer  has  been 
issued  on  the  basis  of  articulable 
facts  supporting  a reasonable 
suspicion  that  the  person  wanted 
has  committed  an  offense,  then 
reliance  on  that  flyer  justifies  a 
stop  to  check  identification,  pose 
questions  or  detain  the  person 
briefly  while  attempting  to  obtain 
further  information.  It  is  the  ob- 
jective reading  of  the  flyer  that 
determines  whether  police  of- 
ficers from  a department  other 
than  the  one  that  issued  the  flyer 
can  defensibly  act  in  reliance  on 
it.  Assuming  that  the  police  make 
a Terry  stop  in  objective  reliance 
on  a flyer,  the  evidence  uncovered 
in  the  course  of  the  stop  is  ad- 
missible if  the  police  who  issued 
the  flyer  possessed  a reasonable 
suspicion  justifying  the  stop,  and 


if  the  stop  that  occurred  was  not 
significantly  more  intrusive  than 
would  have  been  permitted  the  is- 
suing department. 

1 Under  the  above  principles, 
the  investigatory  stop  by  the 
police  in  the  Hensley  case  was 
reasonable  under  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  and  therefore  the 
evidence  discovered  during  the 
stop  was  admissible.  The 
justification  for  a stop  did  not 
evaporate  when  the  armed  rob- 
bery was  completed.  Hensley  was 
reasonably  suspected  of  involve- 
ment in  a felony  and  was  at  large 
from  the  time  the  suspicion  arose 
until  the  stop  by  the  Covington 
police.  A brief  stop  and  detention 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  after 
the  suspicion  arose  was  fully  con- 
sistent with  Fourth  Amendment 
principles.  The  flyer  issued  by  the 
St.  Bernard  police,  objectively 
read  and  supported  by  a 
reasonable  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  the  issuing  department, 
justified  the  length  and  in- 
trusiveness of  the  stop  and  deten- 
tion that  occurred.  And  it  is  irrele- 
vant whether  the  Covington 
police  intended  to  detain  Hensley 
only  long  enough  to  confirm  the 
existence  of  a warrant,  or  for  a 
longer  period. 

Reasonableness  Is  the  Key 

Once  again,  as  so  often  in 
Supreme  Court  decisions, 
reasonableness  is  the  key  to 
upholding  actions  by  the  police. 
Where,  as  here,  the  police  act 
reasonably  in  a stop  and  search, 
the  conviction  is  upheld  and,  like 
the  thrilling  days  of  yesteryear, 
the  bad  guy  is  brought  to  justice. 

(Jonah  Triebwasser,  Esq.  is  a 
former  police  officer  and  in- 
vestigator who  is  now  a trial  at- 
torney in  government  practice.) 


Private  security  seen  growing 
slowly  in  cooperation  with  cops 
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dates  no  training  for  unarmed 
guards.  If  CONSCO’s  model  code 
were  enacted,  it  would  require 
training  even  for  the  unarmed 
guard.  Overall,  there  is  a clear 
trend  toward  upgrading  the  quali- 
ty of  private  guards.  "The  trend 
is  toward  more  training,  and  in 
some  cases,  toward  training 
where  there  is  now  none  at  all,” 
Stein  said. 

Two  other  problems  — police  of- 
ficers moonlighting  as  security 
guards  and  a growing  number  of 
false  burglar  alarms  — plague 
relations  between  public  law  en- 
forcement and  the  private  securi- 
ty industry.  Hallcrest  Systems, 
which  conducted  the  research  for 
NIJ,  estimated  that  150,000 
police  officers  work  regularly  as 
private  guards.  The  report  noted, 
"Some  say  that  the  moonlighting 
police  are  ‘hired  guns’  — that 
their  value  to  private  security  is 
in  part  the  fact  that  they  can 
carry  weapons  while  other  securi- 
ty employees  might  have  difficul- 


ty obtaining  a license.  Other  prob- 
lems occur  over  the  question  of 
liability  — is  the  police  force  or 
the  off-duty  employer  legally 
responsible  for  the  moonlighting 
officer’s  acts?  Still  other  criticism 
arises  from  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict of  interest  — particularly 

when  a police  officer  operates  his 
own  private  security  firm  as  a 
sideline  or  when  an  officer  wears 
his  uniform  and  badge  while 
working  in  his  private  employ- 
ment." 

The  NIJ  report  also  noted  that 
from  10  to  12  percent  of  all  calls 
for  police  service  are  false 
burglary  alarms.  The  problem  is 
growing  as  increasing  numbers  of 
alarm  systems  are  installed,  put- 
ting a steadily  increasing  burden 
on  police.  So  it  is  understandable 
that  police  are  likely  to  look  upon 
private  security  as  a nuisance 
rather  than  as  a potential  ally  in 
crime  prevention  and  control. 

That  may  be  changing.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  although 


there  is  now  little  interaction  and 

cooperation  between  public  and 
private  sector  forces,  it  is  growing 
slowly.  Security  managers  report 
some  sharing  of  information,  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  with 
public  law  enforcement.  Most 
such  cooperation  is  in  fields  like 
hazardous  waste  movement,  traf- 
fic and  crowd  control,  national 

political  conventions,  protection 
of  dignitaries  and  executives, 
measures  to  counter  terrorism 
and  economic  crime  investiga- 
tion. As  the  private  security  in- 
dustry grows,  it  seems  likely  that 
there  will  be  more  of  this  type  of 
sharing  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

• 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial  Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675. 
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Deputy  Director  of  Police.  The 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Police  Department 
js  accepted  applications  for  this 
unclassified  position.  The  deputy 
director  is  a sworn  police  officer 
holding  the  rank  of  lieutenant  col- 
onel and  reporting  to  the  Director 
and  Chief  of  Police.  This  position 
has  supervisory  responsibility 
over  police  divisions  or  functions 
assigned  by  the  Director,  along 
with  other  administrative  respon- 
sibilities throughout  the  depart- 
ment. 


Police  Chief 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo  , 
a rapidly  growing  communi- 
i ty  of  250,000  people,  situ- 
ated along  the  front  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  *he 
position  of  Police  Chief.  This 
Department  Head  position, 
reporting  to  the  City 
Manager,  will  manage  a pro- 
gressive Department  of  534 
civilian  and  sworn  personnel 
with  an  annual  budget  of  $22 
million. 


Applicants  should  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  of  police 
department  management  level 
expei  nee,  including  police 
operations  and  police  investiga- 
tions. Ideal  candidates  will  have 
strong  administrative  skills, 
background  in  MBO  and  ex- 
perience in  financial  planning  and 
labor  negotiations.  Bachelor's 
degree  required,  with  master’s 
preferred. 

Salary  range  is  $36,932  to 
$50,781.  The  candidate  chosen 
must  be  a resident  of  the  City  of 
Dayton  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment and  maintain  residency 
thereafter. 

To  apply,  send  resumes  to: 
Tyree  S.  Broomfield,  Director  and 
Chief  of  Police,  Dayton  Police 
Department,  335  West  Third 
Street,  Dayton,  OH  45402. 
Resumes  must  be  received  by 
June  30, 1986.  The  City  of  Dayton 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


procedures  and  a demonstrated 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  are  required.  A bachelor’s 
degree  is  required,  with  a 
master's  preferred. 

Salary  range  is  $36,194  to 
$43,433.  Successful  applicant 
must  be  a resident  of  Dayton  at 
the  time  of  appointment  and 
maintain  residency  thereafter. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Tyree 
S.  Broomfield,  Director  and  Chief 
of  Police,  Dayton  Police  Depart- 
ment, 335  West  Third  Street, 
Dayton,  OH  45402.  Resumes 
must  be  received  by  June  30, 
1985.  The  City  of  Dayton  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


Requires  a B.S.  in  Police 
I Science,  Business  Admini- 
stration, or  related  field;  five 
l years  of  management  ex- 
perience in  a Federal,  state 
or  local  law  enforcement 
agency;  or  an  equivalent 
combination  of  education 
and  experience.  Salary 
: range  $45,360  to  $68,040 
I with  starting  salary  an- 
ticipated not  to  exceed  mid- 
point. Resume  to  Director  of 
Personnel,  City  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Post  Office  Box 
1575,  Colorado  Springs, 
CO  80901  NLT  July  31, 
1985. 

An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action 
employer 


Superintendent  of  Administra- 
tion. The  Dayton  Police  Depart- 
ment is  accepting  resumes  for 
this  unclassified  position. 

The  Superintendent  of  Ad- 
ministration is  a sworn  police  of- 
ficer holding  the  rank  of  Major 
and  reporting  to  the  Deputy 
Director  of  Police.  The 
superintendent  manages  the 
following  functions  within  the 
police  department:  training 
bureau,  records,  communica- 
tions, technical  and  special  ser- 
vices bureau,  data  coordination 
systems  and  crime  lab.  This  posi- 
tion is  responsible  for  key  central 
functions  with  the  department, 
including  inventory  control,  sup- 
plies, records  retention  and  infor- 
mation storage  and  retrieval. 

Applicants  must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  experience 
in  an  administrative  management 
or  supervisory  position  with  a ma- 
jor city  police  department.  Strong 
skills  in  computerised  systems 
and  communications,  a thorough 
knowledge  of  organizational 
management,  police  methods  and 


Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  pop.  68,000.  is 
accepting  applications  for  lateral 
entry,  non-supervisory  positions. 
Advancement  and  career  develop- 
ment  opportunities  offered. 
Salary  is  $14,598-$16,899  per 
year;  excellent  benefit  package  in- 
cluded. 

Applicants  must  meet  basic  re- 
quirements for  police  officer  posi- 
tions. including:  be  a U.S.  citizen; 
present  original  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  certificate 
meeting  minimum  state  stan- 
dards; have  already  reached  the 
age  of  21;  be  able  to  obtain  a valid 
North  Carolina  driver’s  license; 
provide  proof  of  military  service 
(Discharge  DD-214)  if  a veteran; 
no  felony  or  misdemeanor  convic- 
tions, and  be  in  good  physical  con- 
dition (vision  correctable  to  20/20 
in  both  eyes  and  free  from  color 
blindness). 

Lateral  entry  applicants  must 
also  be  currently  certified  as  a law 
enforcement  officer  and  have  two 
years  of  experience  and  be  cur- 
rently employed  as  a law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

If  interested  and  qualified,  ap- 
ply at  any  time  to:  City  of 
Fayetteville  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, Room  123  City  Hall,  116 
Green  Street,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28301.  The  City  of  Fayetteville  is 
equal  opportunity/ 


affirmative  action  employer. 

Police  Officers.  The  Oakland 
Police  Department  is  seeking  ad- 
ditional officers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old  prior  to  appointment, 
possess  high  school  diploma  or 
GED  and  hold  a valid  California 
driver’s  license  prior  to  appoint- 
ments. 

The  positions  offer  promotional 
opportunities,  educational  incen- 
tives and  a starting  salary  of 
$2,045.80  per  month  while  atten- 
ding the  police  academy.  Top 
salary  is  $36,141.88  per  year  (in- 
cluding holiday,  uniform  and 
longevity  pay).  Benefits  include 
paid  medical,  dental  and  sick 
leave  benefits,  three  weeks  an- 
nual paid  vacation,  college  and/or 
course  tuition  reimbursement 
and  retirement  at  age  50. 

To  apply,  write  or  call:  Oakland 
Police  Department,  Recruiting 
Unit,  455  Seventh  Street,  Room 
120,  Oakland,  CA  94607.  Tel: 
(415)  273-3338.  The  department  is 
an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer.  Females  and 
minorities  desired. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of 
Florence,  S.C.,  is  seeking  career 

Forum : 


law  enforcement  officers.  The 
department,  which  has  an 
authorized  strength  of  75  sworn 
and  civilian  employees,  serves  a 
population  of  approximately 
32.000. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old,  with  high  school 
diploma  or  GED.  All  applicants 
must  be  able  to  acquire  a valid 
South  Carolina  driver’s  license. 
Copies  of  valid  driver’s  license, 
birth  certificate,  high  school 
diploma  and  military  discharge 
papers  (where  applicable)  must 
accompany  application.  All  ap- 
plicants must  satisfactorily  com- 
plete a background  investigation, 
written  test,  psychological  ex- 
amination, series  of  interviews, 
polygraph  examination,  dexteri- 
ty exam  and  medical. 

Florence  police  officers  work  a 
4-10  work  schedule.  Salary  for  the 
position  ranges  from  $12,700  to 
$13,000,  plus  benefit  and 
employee  package  that  includes  a 
college  tuition  reimbursement 
program. 

To  obtain  additional  informa- 
tion, write  or  call:  Personnel 
Department.  Room  103-C, 
Drawer  PP,  City-County  Com- 
plex, Florence,  SC  29501. 
Telephone:  (803)  665-3158. 


The  RISS  battles 
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Continued  from  Page  12 
Federal  requirements  for  RISS 
membership  can  receive  the 
benefit  of  RISS  services  by  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  member 
agencies.  The  ripple  effect  of  the 
projects,  therefore,  is  seen  at  a 
much  broader  level  than  the  1,700 
members. 

Funding  Battles 
In  spite  of  their  unqualified  suc- 
cess, the  projects  have  faced  a 
funding  battle  nearly  every  year 
of  their  existence.  The  Depar- 
ment  of  Justice  has  been  an  un- 
willing host  to  the  projects  and 
has  accepted  the  money  from 
Congress  each  year  only  after  try- 
ing to  end  the  projects.  This 
spring,  the  Department  attemp- 
ted to  transfer  $4.5  million  of  the 
projects'  $9. 9-million  annual 
budget  out  of  the  RISS  line  item. 
This  move  was  met  with  instan- 
taneous refusal  by  Congress  and 
the  Senate,  which  strongly  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  projects. 

During  a Congressional  hearing 
in  March,  a DoJ  spokesman  told 
the  committee  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  fun- 
ding the  projects.  The  committee, 
however,  responded  that  the  Con- 
gress makes  Federal  funding  deci- 
sions, not  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

DoJ  maintains  that  the  RISS 
projects  are  no  longer  necessary, 
yet  it  is  spending  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  develop  data  bases 
which  mirror  capabilities  already 
existing  in  the  projects. 

The  key  issue  for  Justice  may 
be  control.  Its  spokesmen  have 
complained  that  the  Department 
has  difficulty  monitoring  and  con- 


trolling the  projects.  Last  year, 
Congress  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  audit  a sampl- 
ing of  the  projects  to  determine  if 
the  money  was  being  used  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  The  GAO 
audit  was  favorable. 

Each  project  is  required  to 
stand  audits  by  cognizant 
Federal  and  state  agencies.  The 
most  recently  completed  project 
audit,  done  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Auditor  General’s  Office  on  the 
MAGLOCLEN  project,  showed 
no  negative  findings.  In  fact, 
auditors  commented  that  it  was 
their  only  recent  audit  of  Federal 
funds  that  was  “clean.” 

The  projects  must  comply  with 
Federal  and  state  regulations  in 
all  their  operations.  Quarterly 
financial  and  programmatic 
reports  are  provided  to  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  and  to  in- 
dependent consultants  hired  by 
Justice  to  monitor  the  projects. 

Clearly,  the  projects  are  suffi- 
ciently monitored  and  regulated. 
They  are  not,  however,  controlled 
by  Justice  in  terms  of  their 
targets  nor,  in  the  reverse,  do 
they  pass  on  to  Justice  informa- 
tion relating  to  member-agency 
investigations.  As  a result,  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies can  receive  help  and  do  their 
jobs  without  fear  of  Federal  in- 
tervention or  control. 

It  is  in  this  free  and  cooperative 
atmosphere  that  the  RISS  pro- 
jects can  now,  and  will  in  the 
future,  work  toward  heightening 
the  abilities  and  successes  of  their 
member  agencies.  As  a result,  all 
of  law  enforcement  benefits. 
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Upcoming  Events 


AUGUST 

3-4.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Denver,  Colo.  Fee:  $66. 

3- 24.  Crime  and  Justice  in  China:  A Study 
Tour.  Sponsored  by  the  U.S.-China  Peoples 
Friendship  Association.  Total  tour  price, 
including  round-trip  airfare  from  San  Fran- 
cisco: $3,463. 

4- 6.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Traffic  Accident 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $250. 

545.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates,  Ltd. 
Fee:  $360. 

5- 7.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $296. 

5-9.  Management  of  Covert  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

5-9.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $425. 

5-9.  Organized  Crime.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

5- 9.  Executive  Development  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $295. 

6- 9.  Supervisors'  Seminar.  Sponsored  by 
the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  No  fee. 

7- 6.  Terrorism  in  the  1980's.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates,  Ltd.  Fee: 
$360. 

7-9.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Accidents. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $296. 

10-11.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Wayne,  N.J. 
Fee:  $65. 

10- November  8.  74th  Administrative  Of- 
ficers Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute.  Tuition:  $1,200. 

11- 16.  Advanced  Juvenile  Justice  Manage- 
ment Institute.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be  held  in 
Reno,  Nev. 

12- 13.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 


Associates,  Ltd.  Fee:  $350. 

12-13.  Physical  Security:  Condominiums, 
Hotels,  Offices,  Resorts.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates,  Ltd.  Fee: 
$360. 

12-16.  Counterrorism  and  Hostage  Rescue. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. Brenau  Professional  College.'  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

12-16.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee: 
$695. 

12-16.  Crime  Prevention/Loss  Prevention  in 
the  Corporate  Environment.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Fee:  $326. 

12-16.  Microcomputer  Programming  with  a 
Data  Base  Management  System.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $560. 

12-16.  Public  Safety  Training  Officer 
Development.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute 
of  Public  Service.  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

15-16.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates,  Ltd.  Fee: 
$360. 

18-21.  National  Institute  on  Child  Sexual 
Abuse  Victims.  Conducted  by  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 
Judges.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Registration  fee:  $145  before  July  23;  $166 
after  July  23. 

18- 23.  Law  Enforcement  Diving  and  Body 
Recovery.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

19- 20.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates,  Ltd.  Fee:  $350. 

19-23.  Crime  Prevention  and  the  Terrorist 
Threat.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $325. 

19-23.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
$295. 

19-23.  Hazardous  Materials  Team  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

19-23.  Surveillance  Operations.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  Fee: 
$695. 


19- 30.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation Applications.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $426. 

20- 23.  Introduction  to  Computer-Related 
Crimes.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  Fee:  $65. 

22-23.  Police  Officer  Survival  Tactics.  Co- 
sponsored by  the  Traffic  Institute  and  the 
Maine  Criminal  Justice  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Waterville.  Me.  Fee:  $66. 

26-30.  Unconventional  Personal  Combat. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

26-30.  Computers  in  Law  Enforcement. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 


SEPTEMBER 

5-June  14,  1986.  60th  Annual  Police  Ad- 
ministration Training  Program.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee  (tuition  and 
texts):  $6,000. 

9-13.  Computer  Programming  for  Police 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Tuition:  $400. 

9-13.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Traffic 
Supervisors.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $460. 

9-13.  Advanced  Strategic  Reaction  Team 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

9-13.  Technical  Surveillance  Investigators 
Retraining.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy.  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $696. 

9-13.  Internal  Affairs  Investigation.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Fee:  $125. 

9-20.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Sponsored  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$550. 

9-20.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  $460. 


9- 27.  Crime  Prevention  Theory,  Practice 
and  Monagement.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
$776. 

10- 13,  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $325. 

15- 20.  National  Police  Planners  Conference. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Planners.  To  be  held  in  Portsmouth, 
Va.  Fee:  $196  (members),  $215  (non- 
members). 

16- 19.  Internal  Affairs/Deadly  Force. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute.  Tuition:  $250. 

16- 20.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by;  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Fee:  $325. 

17- 18.  Advanced  Weaponry.  Presented  by 
the  I nstitute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville. 
Ga. 

19.  Medical  Conditions  Affecting  Driving. 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy  at  Sam  Houston 
State  University  and  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville, 
Tex.  Free  of  charge  to  Texas  peace  officers. 

23-24.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Berryville, 
Va.  Fee:  $350. 

23-27.  Master  User  Microcomputer. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Fee:  $125. 

23-27.  Security  in  Public  Institutions.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service, 
Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

23-October  4.  Technical  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $550. 

23-October  4.  At-Scene  Traffic  Ac- 
cident/Traffic Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $476. 

25- 27.  Microcomputer  Symposium. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $200. 

26- 27.  Physical  Security:  Condominiums, 
Hotels,  Offices,  Resorts.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee: 


Directory  of  Training  Sources  Listed 


ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q.  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  do  Capt.  Stan 
Carter,  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
P.O.  Box  3528,  Sarasota,  FL  33578. 
Tel.:  (813)  366-8000. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute. Broward  Community  College. 
3501  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33314.  (305)  475-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tel.:  (216) 
368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto, 
CA  95362.  Tel.:  (209)  575-6487. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
945  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  Tel.:  (419)  382-6665. 

DanCor  Ltd.  Police  Training,  2387  Rip- 
pey  Court,  El  Cajon,  CA  92020. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College.  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 


federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box.  1456,  Atlanta, 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  656-6105. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Special 
Events  Office,  Nelsonville.  OH  46764. 
(614)  763-3591,  ext.  319. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College,  Gainesville,  GA 
30501-3697. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878.  Tel.:  (301) 
948-0922. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy, 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent.  OH 
44242.  Telephone:  (216)  672-3070. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1016  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53203. 

MIS  Training  Institute,  4 Brewster 
Road.  Framingham.  MA  01701.  Tel.: 
(617)  879-7999. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  Tel:  (203)  656-2906. 

National  Association  of  Police  Plan- 
ners, c/o  Ms.  Lillian  Taylor,  Ports- 
mouth Police  Department,  711 
Crawford  Street,  Portsmouth,  VA 
23704.  (804)  393-8289. 

National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
P.O.  Box  8970.  Reno,  NV  89607.  (702) 
784-6012. 


National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Fami- 
ly Court  Judges,  P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno, 
NV  89607. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  K Y 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (305)  776-5500. 

National  Police  Institute,  405  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-5119. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 

Pennsylvania  State  Constables 
Association,  Convention  ‘86,  505 
Church  Street,  Norristown,  PA  19401. 
Tel.:  (215)  279-6200. 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
McKeesport  Campu^,  Continuing 
Education  Department,  University 
Drive,  McKeesport.  PA  16132.  Tel.: 
(412)  678-9501. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park,  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  TeL:  (814)  863-0262. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 


North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berryville.  VA  22611.  Tel.:  (703) 
956-1128  (24-hour  desk). 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30676, 
Raleigh,  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  Tel.:  (602) 
588-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
76080.  Tel.:  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  556  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806,  Tel:  (302)  738-8165 

University  of  Louisville,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Ronald  M.  Holmes,  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  (502)  588^667. 

U-S.-China  Peoples  Friendship  Associa- 
tion, Attn.:  John  Hagedom,  2360  N. 
45th  Street.  Milwaukee.  WI 63208.  Tel.: 
(414)  449-3601. 

Webb  Consultants  Inc.,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Robert  J.  McCormack.  3273  Teesdale 
Street,  Basement  Suite.  Philadelphia. 
PA  19136.  TeL:  (216)  331-0646. 


$360. 

29- October  I.  TJ.E.  Conference  (Training. 
Industries  and  Education).  Cosponsored 
by  the  I Ilinois  Correctional  Association  and 
the  Correctional  Education  Association.  To 
be  held  in  Chicago.  For  information,  con- 
tact: I Ilinois  Host  Committee.  1301  Concor- 
dia Court.  P.O  Box  4902.  Springfield.  IL 
62708-4902.  Telephone:  (217)  622-2666. 

30- October  2.  Controlling  Civil  Distur- 
bances. Presented  by  the  I nstitute  of  Public 
Service.  Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga 

30-October  4.  Technical  Surveillance  II. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fee:  $696. 

.^October  4.  Electronic  Spreadsheets  lor 
Police  Managers  using  Microcomputers. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Monagement.  Fee:  $550. 


OCTOBER 

I- 2.  SAW  Identi-Kit.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $36. 

7-9.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  Law  Enforcement  Person 
nel.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $326. 

7-10.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $326. 

7-11.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $360. 

7-11.  Campus  Security  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville.  Ga. 

7-11.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  PolW 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $450. 

7-11.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation.  Presented 
by  the  TYaffic  Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

7-18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $660. 

7-18.  Advanced  Traffic  Acddent  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Polico 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $476. 

7-December  13.  School  of  Police  Staff  and 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $1,600. 

9- 11.  Practical  Crime  Analysis.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $250. 

10- 11.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee: 
$360. 

II- 13. 12th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Constables  Association.  To 
be  held  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

14-18.  Video  Production  for  Police. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $360. 

14-18.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $696. 

14-18.  Injury  and  Death  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Low 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $126. 

14-18.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $325. 

14-25.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$660. 

14-18.  Wildlife  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

14-25.  Basic  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $476. 

14-25.  Supervision  of  Police  PersonneL 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$550. 


How  to  Draw  a Crowd 

The  first  step  is  to  advertise 
your  next  seminar,  workshop 
or  professional  conference  in 
the  Upcoming  Events  sec- 
tion of  LEN. 


June  24, 1985 
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